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On A Visit aT KILGopsin. 


EFORE Kearney had risen from 
his bed the next morning, Dono- 
gan was in his room, his look 
elated and his cheek glowing with 
recent exercise. ‘‘I have had a 
burst of two hours’ sharp walking 
over the bog,” cried he; ‘and it 
has put me in such spirits as I 
have not known for many a year. 
Do you know, Mr. Kearney, that 
what with the fantastic effects of 
the morning mists, as they lift 
themselves over these vast wastes 
—the glorious patches of blue 
heather and purple anemone that 
the sun displays through the fog 
—and, better than all, the springi- 
ness of a soil that sends a thrill 
to the heart, like a throb of youth 

itself—there is no walking in the 
world can compare with a bog at sunrise! There’s a sentiment to open 

& paper on nationalities! I came up with the postboy, and tock his 

letters to save him a couple of miles. Here’s one for you, I think from 

Atlee ; and this is also to your address, from Dublin ; and here’s the last 

number of the Pike, and you'll see they have lost no time. There’s a 

few lines about you. ‘ Our readers will be grateful to us for the tidings 

We announce to-day, with authority,—that Richard Kearney, Esq., son 
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of Maurice Kearney, of Kilgobbin Castle, will contest his native county at 
the approaching election. It will be a proud day for Ireland when she 
shall see her representation in the names of those who dignify the exalted 
station they hold in virtue of their birth and blood, by claims of admitted 
talent and recognized ability. Mr. Kearney, junior, has swept the uni- 
versity of its prizes, and the College gate has long seen his name at the 
head of her prizemen. He contests the seat in the National interest. It 
is needless to say all our sympathies, and hopes, and best wishes go 
with him.’”’ 

Dick shook with laughing while the other read out the paragraph in a 
high-sounding and pretentious tone. 

*‘T hope,” said Kearney, at last, “that the information as to my 
college successes is not vouched for on authority.” 

‘¢ Who cares a fig about them? The phrase rounds off a sentence, 
and nobody treats it like an affidavit.” 

‘‘But some one may take the trouble to remind the readers that my 
victories have been defeats, and that in my last examination but one I got 
‘ cautioned.’ ” 

‘‘Do you imagine, Mr. Kearney, the House of Commons in any way 
reflects college distinction ? Do you look for senior-wranglers and double- 
firsts on the Treasury bench ? and are not the men who carry away dis- 
tinction the men of breadth, not depth? Is it not the wide acquaintance 
with a large field of knowledge, and the subtle power to know how other 
men regard these topics, that make the popular leader of the present day ? 
and remember, it is talk, and not oratory, is the mode. You must be 
commonplace, and even vulgar, practical, dashed with a small morality, 
so as not to be classed with the low Radical; and if then you have.a bit 
of high falutin for the peroration, you'll do. The morning papers will call 
you a young man of great promise, and the whip will never pass you 
without a shake-hands.” 

‘‘ But there are good speakers.” 

“There is Bright—I don’t think I know another—and he only at 
times. Take my word for it, the secret of success with ‘the collective 
wisdom ’ is reiteration. Tell them the same thing, not once or twice or 
even ten, but fifty times, and don’t vary very much even the way you tell 
it. Go on repeating your platitudes, and by the time you find you are 
cursing your own stupid persistence, you may swear you have made a 
convert to your opinions. If you are bent on variety, and must indulge 
it, ring your changes on the man who brought these views before them 
—yourself, but beyond these never soar. O’Connell, who had variety 
at will for his own countrymen, never tried it in England: he knew 
better. The chawbacons that we sneer at are not always in smock-frocks, 
take my word for it; they many of them wear wide-brimmed hats and 
broadcloth, and sit above the gangway. Ay, sir,”’ cried he, warming with 
the theme, “ once I can get my countrymen fully awakened to the fact of 
who and what are the men who rule them, I’ll ask for no Catholic Asso- 
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ciations, or Repeal Committees, or Nationalist Clubs—the card-house of 
British supremacy will tumble of itself; there will be no conflict, but 
simply submission.”’ 

“‘ We're a long day’s journey from these convictions, I suspect,” 
said Kearney, doubtfully. 

‘‘ Not so far, perhaps, as you think. Do you remark how little the 
English press deal in abuse of us to what was once their custom ? They 
have not, I admit, come down to civility ; but they don’t deride us in the 
old fashion, nor tell us, as I once saw, that we are intellectually and 
physically stamped with inferiority. If it was true, Mr. Kearney, it was 
stupid to tell it to us.” 

“I think we could do better than dwell upon these things.” 

“*T deny that: deny it im toto. The moment you forget, in your 
dealings with the Englishman, the cheap estimate he entertains, not alone 
of your brains and your skill, but of your resolution, your persistence, 
your strong will, ay, your very integrity, that moment, I say, places him 
in a position to treat you as something below him. Bear in mind, how- 
ever, how he is striving to regard you, and it’s your own fault if you’re not 
his equal, and something more perhaps. There was a man more than the 
master of them all, and his name was Edmund Burke ; and how did they 
treat him? How insolently did they behave to O’Connell in the House 
till he put his heel on them? Were they generous to Sheil ? Were they 
just to Plunkett? No, no. The element that they decry in our people 
they know they have not got, and they’d like to crush the race, when they 
cannot extinguish the quality.” 

Donogan had so excited himself now that he walked up and down the 
room, his voice ringing with emotion, and his arms wildly tossing in all 
the extravagance of passion. ‘ This is from Joe Atlee,” said Kearney, 
as he tore open the envelope :— 


“¢Drar Dicx,—I cannot account for the madness that seems to have 
seized you, except that Dan Donogan, the most rabid dog I know, has 
bitten you. If so, for heaven’s sake have the piece cut out at once, and 
use the strongest cautery of common sense, if you know of any one who 
has a little to spare. I only remembered yesterday that I ought to have 
told you I had sheltered Dan in our rooms, but I can already detect that 
you have made his acquaintance. He is not a bad fellow. He is sincere 
in his opinions, and incorruptible, if that be the name for a man who, if 
bought to-morrow, would not be worth sixpence to his owner. 

‘« «Though I resigned all respect for my own good sense in telling it, I 
was obliged to let H. E. know the contents of your despatch, and then, 
as I saw he had never heard of Kilgobbin, or the great Kearney family, 
1 told more lies of your estated property, your county station, your 
influence generally, and your abilities individually, than the fee-simple 
of your property, converted into masses, will see me safe through 
purgatory; and I have consequently baited the trap that has caught 
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myself; for, persuaded by my eloquent advocacy of you all, H. E. has 
written to Walpole to make certain inquiries concerning you, which if 
satisfactory, he, Walpole, will put himself in communication with you, 
as to the extent and the mode to which the Government will support you. 
I think I can see Dan Donogan’s fine hand in that part of your note which 
foreshadows a threat, and hints that the Walpole story would, if published 
abroad, do enormous damage to the Ministry. This, let me assure you, 
is a fatal error, and a blunder which could only be committed by an out- 
sider in political life. The days are long past since a scandal could 
smash an administration ; and we are so strong now that arson or forgery 
could not hurt, and I don’t think that infanticide would affect us. 

‘“‘ «Tf you are really bent on this wild exploit, you should see Walpole, 
and confer with him. You don’t talk well, but you write worse, so avoid 
correspondence, and do all your indiscretions verbally. Be angry if you 
like with my candour, but follow my counsel. 

‘«« «See him, and show him, if you are able, that, all questions of 
nationality apart, he may count upon your vote; that there are certain 
impracticable and impossible conceits in politics—like repeal, subdivision 
of land, restoration of the confiscated estates, and such like—on which 
Irishmen insist on being free to talk balderdash, and air their patriotism ; 
but that, rightfully considered, they are as harmless and mean just 
as little as a discussion on the Digamma, or a debate on perpetual 
motion. The stupid Tories could never be brought to see this. Like 
genuine dolts, they would have an army of supporters, one-minded with 
them in everything. We know better, and hence we buy the Radical 
vote by a little coquetting with communism, and the model working-man 
and the rebel by an occasional gaol-delivery, and the Papist by a sop to 
the Holy Father. Bear in mind, Dick—and it is the grand secret of 
political life—it takes all sorts of people to make ‘‘a party.” When you 
have thoroughly digested this aphorism, you are fit to start in the world. 

«¢¢Tf you were not so full of what I am sure you would call your 
‘‘ legitimate ambitions,” I’d like to tell you the glorious life we lead in this 
place. Disraeli talks of ‘the well-sustained splendour of their stately 
lives,” and it is just the phrase for an existence in which all the appliances 
to ease and enjoyment are supplied by a sort of magic, that never shows 
its machinery, nor lets you hear the sound of its working. The saddle- 
horses know when I want to ride by the same instinct that makes the 
butler give me the exact wine I wish at my dinner. And so on through- 
out the day, ‘‘ the sustained splendour’’ being an ever-present luxurious- 
ness, that I drink in with a thirst that knows no slaking. 

“*T have made a hit with H.E., and, from copying some rather 
muddle-headed despatches, I am now promoted to writing short skeleton 
sermons on politics, which, duly filled out and fattened with official 
nutriment, will one day astonish the Irish Office, and make one of the 
Nestors of bureaucracy exclaim, ‘See how Danesbury has got up the 
Trish question.” 
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**«Thave a charming collaborateur, my lord’s niece, who was acting as 
his private secretary up to the time of my arrival, and whose explanation 
of a variety of things I found to be so essential that, from being at first in 
the continual necessity of seeking her out, I have now arrived at a point 
at which we write in the same room, and pass our mornings in the library 
till luncheon. She is stunningly handsome, as tall as the Greek cousin, 
and with a stately grace of manner and a cold dignity of demeanour I'd 
give my heart's blood to subdue to a mood of womanly tenderness and 
dependence. Up to this, my position is that of a very humble courtier in 
presence of a queen, and she takes care that by no momentary forgetful- 
ness shall I lose sight of the ‘ situation.” 

“*« She is engaged, they say, to be married to Walpole; but as I have 
not heard that he is heir-apparent, or has even the reversion to the crown 
of Spain, I cannot perceive what the contract means. 

***T rode out with her to-day by special invitation, or permission— 
which was it ?—and in the few words that passed between us, she asked 
me if I had long known Mr. Walpole, and put her horse into a canter 
without waiting for my answer. 

“« With H. E. I can talk away freely, and without constraint. I am 
never very sure that he does not kuow the things he questions me on 
better than myself—a practice some of his order rather cultivate; but, 
on the whole, our intercourse is easy. I know he is not a little puzzled 
about me, and I intend that he should remain so. 

‘* ¢ When you have seen and spoken with Walpole, write me what has 
taken place between you; and though I am fully convinced that what 
you intend is unmitigated folly, I see so many difficulties in the way, such 
obstacles, and such almost impossibilities to be overcome, that I think 
Fate will be more merciful to you than your ambitions, and spare you, by 
an early defeat, from a crushing disappointment. 

‘“**Had you ambitioned to be a governor of a colony, a bishop, or a 
Queen’s messenger,—they are the only irresponsible people I can think 
of,—I might have helped you; but this conceit to be a Parliament man 
is such irredeemable folly, one is powerless to deal with it. 

“‘¢ At all events, your time is not worth much, nor is your public 
character of a very grave importance. Give them both, then, freely to 
the effort, but do not let it cost you money, nor let Donogan persuade 
you that you are one of those men who can make patriotism self- 
supporting. 

“«« H. EK. hints at a very confidential mission on which he desires to 
employ me; and though I should leave this place now, with much regret, 
and a more tender sorrow than I could teach you to comprehend, I shall 
hold myself at his orders for Japan if he wants me. Meanwhile, write to 
me what takes place with Walpole, and put your faith firmly in the 
goodwill and efficiency of 

‘¢¢ Yours truly, 
“¢ Jon ATLEE.’” 
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“<¢Tf you think of taking Donogan down with you to Kilgobbin, I 
ought to tell you that it would be a mistake. Women invariably dislike 
him, and he would do you no credit.’” 


Dick Kearney, who had begun to read this letter aloud, saw himself 
constrained to continue, and went on boldly, without stop or hesitation, to 
the last word. 

‘“‘T am very grateful to you, Mr. Kearney,” said Donogan, “for this 
mark of trustfulness, and I’m not in the least sore about all Joe has said 
of me.” 

‘‘He is not over complimentary to myself,” said Kearney, and the 
irritation he felt was not to be concealed. 

‘‘There’s one passage in his letter,’ said the other, thoughtfully, 
‘‘ well worth all the stress he lays on it. He tells you never to forget 
it ‘takes all sorts of men to make a party.’ Nothing can more painfully 
prove the fact than that we need Joe Atlee amongst ourselves! And it is 
true, Mr. Kearney,” said he, sternly, ‘‘ treason must now, to have any 
chance at all, be many-handed.. We want not only all sorts of men, but 
in all sorts of places; and at tables where rebel opinions dared not be 
boldly announced and defended, we want people who can coquet with 
felony, and get men to talk over treason with little if any ceremony. Joe 
can do this—he can write, and, what is better, sing you a Fenian ballad, 
and if he sees he has made a mistake, he can quizz himself and his song 
as cavalierly as he has sung it! And now, on my solemn oath, I say it, I 
don’t know that anything worse has befallen us than the fact that there 
are such men as Joe Atlee amongst us, and that we need them—ay, sir, 
we need them!” 

‘This is brief enough, at any rate, 
the second letter :— 


” 


_ said Kearney, as he broke open 


‘*¢ Dublin Castle, Wednesday Evening. 
“¢Derar Sir,— 

‘* WouxtD you do me the great favour to call on me here at your 
earliest convenient moment ? I am still an invalid, and confined to a sofa, 
or would ask for permission to meet you at your chambers. 

‘* ¢ Believe me, yours faithfully, 
‘© ¢Crom WALPOLE.’ 


“That cannot be delayed, I suppose?” said Kearney, in the tone of 
a question. 

** Certainly not.” 

**Tll go up by the night mail. ‘You'll remain where you are, and 
where I hope you feel you are with a welcome.” 

“T feel it, sir—I feel it more than I can say.” And his face was 
blood-red as he spoke. 

“There are scores of things you can do whileIam away. You'll 
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have to study the county in all its baronies and subdivisions. There, my 
sister can help you; and you'll have to learn the names and places of 
our great county swells, and mark such as may be likely to assist us. 
You'll have to stroll about in our own neighbourhood, and learn what the 
people near home say of the intention, and pick up what you can of public 
opinion in our towns of Moate and Kilbeggan.” 

“T have bethought me of all that ”” He paused here and seemed to 
hesitate if he should say more ; and, after an effort, he went on: ‘ You'll 
not take amiss what I’m going to say, Mr. Kearney. You'll make full 
allowance for a man placed as I am; but I want, before you go, to learn 
from you in what way, or as what, you have presented me to your family ? 
Am I a poor sizar of Trinity, whose hard struggle with poverty has caught 
your sympathy ? Am I a chance acquaintance, whose only claim on you 
is being known to Joe Atlee? I’m sure I need not ask you, have you 
called me by my real name and given me my real character ? ” 

Kearney flushed up to the eyes, and laying his hand on the other's 
shoulder—* This is exactly what I have done. I have told my sister that 
you are the noted Daniel Donogan—United Irishman and rebel.” 

‘‘ But only to your sister?” 

‘* To none other.” 

** She'll not betray me, I know that.” 

“You are right there, Donogan. Here’s how it happened, for it was 
not intended.”” And now he related how the name had escaped him. 

‘* So that the cousin knows nothing ?” 

‘‘ Nothing whatever. My sister Kate is not one to make rash con- 
fidences, and you may rely on it she has not told her.” 

“‘T hope and trust that this mistake will serve you for a lesson, 
Mr, Kearney, and show you that to keep a secret it is not enough to have 
an honest intention, but a man must have a watch over his thoughts and 
a padlock on his tongue. And now to something of more importance. In 
your meeting with Walpole, mind one thing : no modesty, no humility ; 
make your demands boldly, and declare that your price is well worth the 
paying ; let him feel that, as he must make a choice between the priests 
and the nationalists, that we are the easier of the two to deal with :— 
first of all, we don’t press for prompt payment ; and, secondly, we'll not 
shock Exeter Hall! Show him that strongly, and tell him that there are 
clever fellows amongst us who'll not compromise him or his party, and 
will never desert him on a close division. Oh, dear me, how I wish I was 
going in your place.” 

“So do I, with all my heart; but there’s ten striking, and we shall be 
late for breakfast.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THe Moats Station. 


Tae train by which Miss Betty O’Shea expected her nephew was late in 
its arrival at Moate, and Peter Gill, who had been sent with the car to 
fetch him over, was busily discussing his second supper when the pas- 
sengers arrived. 

‘Are you Mr. Gorman O’Shea, sir ?’’ asked Peter of a well-dressed 
and well-looking man, who had just taken his luggage from the train. 

‘*No; here he is,” replied he, pointing to a tall powerful young 
fellow, whose tweed suit and billycock-hat could not completely conceal 
a soldierlike bearing and a sort of compactness that comes of “ drill.” 

‘That's my name. What do you want with me?” cried he, in a 
loud but pleasant voice. 

‘‘ Only that Miss Betty has sent me over with the car for your 
honour, if it’s plazing to you to drive across.” 

‘¢ What about this broiled bone, Miller?” asked O’Shea. ‘I rather 
think I like the notion better than when you proposed it.” 

‘**T suspect you do,”’ said the other ; ‘‘ but we'll have to step over to 
the ‘Blue Goat.’ It’s only a few yards off, and they'll be ready, for I 
telegraphed them from town to be prepared as the train came in.” 

‘«* You seem to know the place well.” 


‘‘Yes. I may say I know something about it. I canvassed this part’ 


of the county once for one of the Idlers, and I secretly determined, if I 
ever thought of trying for a seat in the House, I’d make the attempt here. 
They are a most pretentious set of beggars these small towns-folk, and 
they'd rather hear themselves talk politics, and give their notions of what 
they think ‘ good for Ireland,’ than actually pocket bank-notes ; and that, 
my dear friend, is a virtue in a constituency never to be ignored or 
forgotten. The moment, then, I heard of M. ’s retirement, I sent off 
a confidential emissary down here to get up what is called a requisition, 
asking me to stand for the county. Here it is, and the answer, in this 
morning’s Freeman. You can read it at your leisure. Here we are now 
at the ‘Blue Goat ;’ and I see they are expecting us.” 

Not only was there a capital fire in the grate, and the table ready laid 
for supper, but a half-dozen or more of the notabilities of Moate were in 
waiting to receive the new candidate, and confer with him over the coming 
contest. 

‘*My companion is the nephew of an old neighbour of yours, 
gentlemen,” said Miller: ‘‘ Captain Gorman O’Shea, of the Imperial 
Lancers of Austria. I know you have heard of, if you have not seen 
him.” 

A round of very hearty and demonstrative salutations followed, and 
O’Gorman was well pleased at the friendly reception agcorded him. 

Austria was a great country, one of the company observed. They 
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had got liberal institutions and a free press, and they were good Catholics, 
who would give those heretical Prussians a fine lesson one of these days ; 
and Gorman O’Shea’s health, coupled with these sentiments, was drank 
with all the honours. 

“‘There’s a jolly old face that I ought to remember well,” said 
Gorman, as he looked up at the portrait of Lord Kilgobbin over the 
chimney. ‘* When I entered the service, and came back here on leave, 
he gave me the first sword I ever wore, and treated me as kindly as if I 
was his son.” 

The hearty speech elicited no response from the hearers, who only 
exchanged significant looks with each other, while Miller, apparently less 
under restraint, broke in with, ‘‘ That stupid adventure the English news- 
papers called ‘The gallant resistance at Kilgobbin Castle’ has lost that 
man the esteem of Irishmen.” 

A perfect burst of approval followed these words; and while young 
O'Shea eagerly pressed for an explanation of an incident of which he 
heard for the first time, they one and all proceeded to give their versions 
of what had occurred; but with such contradictions, corrections, and 
emendations that the young man might be pardoned if he comprehended 
little of the event. 

“They say his son will contest the county with you, Mr. Miller,” 
cried one. 

- “ Let me have no weightier rival, and I ask no more.” 

‘‘ Faix, if he’s going to stand,”’ said another, ‘‘ his father might have 
taken the trouble to ask us for our votes. Would you believe it, sir, it’s 
going on six months since he put his foot in this room ?” 

‘« And do the ‘ Goats’ stand that ?’’ asked Miller. 

‘‘T don’t wonder he doesn’t care to come into Moate. There’s not a 
shop in the town he doesn’t owe money to.”’ 

“‘ And we never refused him credit-——”’ 

“For anything but his principles,” chimed in an old fellow, whose 
oratory was heartily relished. 

‘‘ He’s going to stand in the national interest,” said one. 

*‘ That’s the safe ticket when you have no money,’ said another. 

**Gentlemen,” said Miller, who rose to his legs to give greater im- 
portance to his address :—“ If we want to make Ireland a country to live in, 
the only party to support is the Whig Government! The nationalist may 
open the gaols, give licence to the press, hunt down the Orangemen, and 
make the place generally too hot for the English... But are these the things 
that you and I want or strive for? We want order and quietness in the 
land, and the best places in it for ourselves to enjoy these blessings. Is 
Mr. Casey down there satisfied to keep the post-office in Moate when he 
knows he could be the first secretary in Dublin, at the head-office, with 
two thousand a year? Will my friend Mr. McGloin say that he’d rather 
pass his life here than be a Commissioner of Customs, and live in Merrion 
Square? Ain’t we men? Ain’t we fathers and husbands? Have we not 
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sons to advance and daughters to marry in the world, and how much will 
nationalism do for these ? 

“‘T will not tell you that the Whigs love us or have any ‘pica 
regard for us; but they need us, gentlemen, and they know well that, 
without the Radicals, and Scotland, and our party here, they couldn't 
keep power for three weeks. Now why is Scotland a great and prosperous 
country? I'll tell you. Scotland has no sentimental politics. Scotland 
says, in her own homely adage, ‘Ca’ me and I'll ca’ thee.’ Scotland 
insists that there should be Scotchmen everywhere—in the Post Office, in 
the Privy Council, in the Pipe-water and in the Punjaub! Does Scotland 
go on vapouring about an extinct nationality or the right of the Stuarts? 
Not a bit of it. She says, Burn Scotch coal in the navy, though the smoke 
may blind you and you never get up steam! She has no national 
absurdities: she neither asks for a flag nor a parliament. She demands 
only what will pay. And it is by supporting the Whigs, you will make 
Treland as prosperous as Scotland. Literally, the Fenians, gentlemen, 
will never make my friend yonder a baronet, nor put me on the Bench; 
and now that we are met here in secret committee, I can say all this to 
you and none of it get abroad. 

‘* Mind, I never told you the Whigs love us, or said that we love the 
Whigs ; but we can each of us help the other. When they smash the 
Protestant party, they are doing a fine stroke of work for Liberalism 
in pulling down a cruel ascendancy and righting the Romanists. And 
when we crush the Protestants, we are opening the best places in the land 
to ourselves by getting rid of our only rivals. Look at the Bench, gentle- 
men, and the high offices of the courts. Have not we Papists, as they 
call us, our share in both? And this is only the beginning, let me tell 
you. ‘There is a university in College Green due to us, and a number of 
fine palaces that their bishops once lived in, and grand old cathedrals 
whose very names show the rightful ownership ; and when we have got all 
these—as the Whigs will give them one day—even then, we are only 
beginning. And now turn the other side and see what you have to expect 
from the nationalists. Some very hard fighting and a great number of 
broken heads. I give in that you'll drive the English out, take the Pigeon- 
House fort, capture the Magazine, and carry away the Lord Lieutenant in 
chains. And what will you have for it, after all, but another scrimmage 
amongst yourselves for the spoils. Mr. Mullen, of the Pike, will want 
something that Mr. Darby McKeown, of the Convicted Felon, has just 
appropriated; Tom Cassidy, that burned the Grand Master of the 
Orangemen, finds that he is not to be pensioned for life; and Phil 
Costigan, that blew up the Lodge in the Park, discovers that he is not even 
to get the ruins as building-materials. I tell you, my friends, it’s not in 
such convulsions as these that you and I, and other sensible men like us, 
want to pass our lives. We look for a comfortable berth and quarter-day ; 
that’s what we compound for—quarter-day—and I give it to you as a toast 
with all the honours.” 
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And certainly the rich volume of cheers that greeted the sentiment 
vouched for a hearty and sincere recognition of the toast. 

‘‘The chaise is ready at the door, councillor,” cried the landlord, 
addressing Mr. Miller, and after a friendly shake-hands ali round, Miller 
slipped his arm through O’Shea’s and drew him apart. 

“T’'ll be back this way in about ten days or so, and I'll ask you to 
present me to your aunt. She has got above a hundred votes on her 
property, and I think I can count upon you to stand by me.” 

“T can, perhaps, promise you a welcome at the Barn,’”’ muttered the 
young fellow in some confusion ; ‘‘ but when you have seen my aunt, you'll 
understand why I give you no pledges on the score of political support.” 

‘Oh, is that the way ?”’ asked Miller, with a knowing laugh. 

‘* Yes, that’s the way, and no mistake about it,” replied O’Shea, and 
they parted. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
How THE *‘ Goats” REVOLTED. 


In less than a week after the events last related, the members of the “‘ Goat 
Club” were summoned to an extraordinary and general meeting, by an 
invitation from the vice-president, Mr. McGloin, the chief grocer and 
hardware-dealer of Kilbeggan. The terms of this circular seemed to 
indicate importance, for it said—‘‘ To take into consideration a matter 
of vital interest to the society.”’ 

Though only the denizen of a very humble country town, McGloin 
possessed certain gifts and qualities, which might have graced a higher 
station. He was the most self-contained and secret of men; he detected 
mysterious meanings in every—the smallest—event of life; and as he 
divulged none of his discoveries, and only pointed vaguely and dimly to 
the consequences, he got credit for the correctness of his unuttered pre- 
dictions as completely as though he had registered his prophecies as 
copyright at Stationers’ Hall. It is needless to say that on every ques- 
tion, religious, social, or political, he was the paramount authority of the 
town. It was but rarely indeed that a rebellious spirit dared to set up an 
opinion in opposition to his ; but if such a hazardous event were to occur, 
he would suppress it with a dignity of manner which derived no small aid 
from the resources of a mind rich in historical parallel; and it was really 
curious for those who believe that history is always repeating itself, to 
remark how frequently John McGloin represented the mind and character 
of Lycurgus, and how often poor old, dreary, and bog-surrounded Moate 
recalled the image of Sparta and its ‘‘ sunny slopes.” 

Now, there is one feature of Ireland which I am not quite sure is very 
generally known or appreciated on the other side of St. George’s Channel, 
and this is the fierce spirit of indignation called up in a county habitually 
quiet, when the newspapers bring it to public notice as the scene of some 
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lawless violence. For once there is union amongst Irishmen. Every 
class, from the estated proprietor to the humblest peasant, is loud in 
asserting that the story is an infamous falsehood. Magistrates, priests, 
agents, middlemen, tax-gatherers, and tax-payers, rush into print to abuse 
the ‘* blackguard ’’—he is always the blackguard—who invented the lie ; 
and men upwards of ninety are quoted to show that so long as they could 
remember, there never was a man injured, nor a rick burned, nor a heifer 
hamstrung in the six baronies round! Old newspapers are adduced to 
show how often the going judge of assize has complimented the grand 
jury on the catalogue of crime; in a word, the whole population is ready 
to make oath that the county is little short of a terrestrial paradise, and 
that it is a district teeming with gentle landlords, pious priests, and indus- 
trious peasants, without a plague-spot on the face of the county except it 
be the police barrack, and the company of lazy vagabonds with cross-belts 
and carbines, that lounge before it. When, therefore, the press of Dublin 
at first, and afterwards of the empire at large, related the night attack for 
arms at Kilgobbin Castle, the first impulse of the county at large was to 
rise up in the face of the nation and deny the slander! Magistrates 
consulted together whether the high-sheriff should not convene a meeting 
of the county. Priests took counsel with the bishop, whether notice 
should not be taken of the calumny from the altar. The small shopkeepers 
of the small towns assuming that their trade would be impaired by these 
rumours of disturbance—just as Parisians used to declaim against barri- 
cades in the streets,—are violent in denouncing the malignant falsehoods 
upon a quiet and harmless community: so that, in fact, every rank and 
condition vied with its neighbour in declaring that the whole story was a 
base tissue of lies, and which could only impose upon those who knew 
nothing of the county, nor of the peaceful, happy, and brother-like crea- 
tures who inhabited it. 

It was not to be supposed that, at such a crisis, Mr. John McGloin 
would be inactive or indifferent. As a man of considerable influence at 
elections, he had his weight with a county member, Mr. Price; and to 
him he wrote, demanding that he should ask in the House what 
correspondence had passed between Mr. Kearney and the Castle authorities 
with reference to this supposed outrage, and whether the law officers of 
the Crown, or the adviser of the Viceroy, or the chiefs of the loeal police, 
or—te quote the exact words—“ any sane or respectable man in the county” 
believed one word of the story. Lastly, that he would also ask whether 
any and what correspondence had passed between Mr. Kearney and the 
Chief Secretary with respect to a small house on the Kilgobbin property 
which Mr. Kearney had suggested as a convenient police-station, and for 
which he asked a rent of twenty-five pounds per annum; and if such 
correspondence existed, whether it had any or what relation to the 
rumoured attack on Kilgobbin Castle ? 

If it should seem strange that a leading member of the ‘‘ Goat Club” 
should assail its president, the explanation is soon made: Mr. McGloin 
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had long desired to be the chief himself. He and many others had 
seen, with some irritation and displeasure, the growing indifference of 
Mr. Kearney for the “‘ Goats.” For many months he had never called them 
together, and several members had resigned, and many more threatened 
resignation. It was time, then, that some energetic steps should be taken. 
The opportunity for this was highly favourable. Anything unpatriotic, 
anything even unpopular in Kearney’s conduct, would, in the then temper 
of the club, be sufficient to rouse them to actual rebellion; and it was 
to test this sentiment, and, if necessary, to stimulate it, Mr. McGloin 
convened a meeting, which a by-law of the society enabled him to do 
at any period when, for the three preceding months, the president had 
not assembled the club. 

Though the members generally were not a litile proud of their presi- 
dent, and deemed it considerable glory to them to have a viscount for 
their chief, and though it gave great dignity to their debates that the 
rising speaker should begin ‘“‘ My Lord and Buck Goat,” yet they were 
not without dissatisfaction at seeing how cavalierly he treated them, 
what slight value he appeared to attach to their companionship, and how 
perfectly indifferent he seemed to their opinions, their wishes, or their 
wants. 

There were various theories in circulation to explain this change of 
temper in their chief. Some ascribed it to young Kearney, who was 
a ‘‘stuck-up ’’ young fellow, and wanted his father to give himself greater 
airs and pretensions. Others opinioned it was the daughter, who, though 
she played Lady Bountiful among the poor cottiers, and affected interest 
in the people, was in reality the proudest of them all. And last of all, 
there were some who, in open defiance of chronology, attributed the 
change to a post-dated event, and said that the swells from the Castle were 
the ruin of Maurice Kearney, and that he was never the same man since 
the day he saw them. 

Whether any of these were the true solution of the difficulty or not, 
Kearney’s popularity was on the decline at the moment when this unfor- 
tunate narrative of the attack on his castle aroused the whole county and 
excited their feelings against him. Mr. McGloin took every step of his 
proceeding with due measure and caution; and having secured a certain 
number of promises of attendance at the meeting, he next notified to his 
lordship, how, in virtue of a certain section of a certain law, he had 
exercised his right of calling the members together; and that he now 
begged respectfully to submit to the chief, that some of the matters which 
would be submitted to the collective wisdom would have reference to the 
‘Buck Goat’’ himself, and that it would be an act of great courtesy 
on his part if he should condescend to be present and afford some 
explanation. 

That the bare possibility of being called to account by the ‘‘ Goats” 
would drive Kearney into a ferocious passion, if not a fit of the gout, 
McGloin knew well; and that the very last thing on his mind would be to 
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come amongst them, he was equally sure of: so that in giving his invitation 
there was no risk whatever. Maurice Kearney’s temper was no secret ; 
and whenever the necessity should arise, that a burst of indiscreet anger 
should be sufficient to injure a cause, or damage a situation, ‘ the lord” 
could be calculated on with a perfect security. McGloin understood this 
thoroughly ; nor was it matter of surprise to him that a verbal reply of 
‘¢ There is no answer” was returned to his note; while the old servant, 
instead of stopping the ass-cart as usual for the weekly supply of groceries 
at McGloin’s, repaired to a small shop over the way, where colonial pro- 
ducts were rudely jostled out of their proper places by coils of rope, 
sacks of rapeseed, glue, glass, and leather, amid which the proprietor 
felt far more at home than amidst mixed pickles and mocha. 

Mr. McGloin, however, had counted the cost of his policy ; he knew 
well that for the ambition to succeed his lordship as chief of the Club, 
he should have to pay by the loss of the Kilgobbin custom; and whether it 
was that the greatness in prospect was too tempting to resist, or that the 
sacrifice was smaller than it might have seemed, he was prepared to 
risk the venture. 

The meeting was in so far a success that it was fully attended. Such 
a flock of ‘‘ Goats” had not been seen by them since the memory of man, 
nor was the unanimity less remarkable than the number; and every para- 
graph of Mr. McGloin’s speech was hailed with vociferous cheers and 
applause ; the sentiment of the assembly being evidently highly national, 
and the feeling that the shame which the Lord of Kilgobbin had brought 
down upon their county was a disgrace that attached personally to each 
man there present; and that if now their once happy and peaceful dis- 
trict was to be proclaimed under some tyranny of English law, or, worse 
still, made a mark for the insult and sarcasm of The Times newspaper, 
they owed the disaster and the shame to no other than Maurice Kearney 
himself. 

‘¢T will now conclude with a resolution,” said McGloin, who, having 
filled the measure of allegation, proceeded to the application. ‘I shall 
move that it is the sentiment of this meeting that Lord Kilgobbin be 
called on to disavow, in the newspapers, the whole narrative which has 
been circulated of the attack on his house ; that he declare openly that 
the supposed incident was a mistake caused by the timorous fears of his 
household, during his own absence from home : terrors aggravated by the 
unwarrantable anxiety of an English visitor, whose ignorance of Ireland 
had worked upon an excited imagination ; and that a copy of the resolu- 
tion be presented to his lordship, either in letter or by a deputation, as 
the meeting shall decide.” 

While the discussion was proceeding as to the mode in which this bold 
resolution should be most becomingly brought under Lord Kilgobbin’s 
notice, a messenger on horseback arrived with a letter for Mr. McGloin. 
The bearer was in the Kilgobbin livery, and a massive seal, with the noble 
lord’s arms, attested the despatch to be from himself. 
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‘« Shall I put the resolution to the vote, or read this letter first, gentle- 
men ?’’ said the chairman. 
‘Read ! read!” was the cry, and he broke the seal. It ran thus :— 


‘¢ Mr. McGroirx,—Will you please to inform the members of the ‘ Goat 
Club’ at Moate that I retire from the presidency, and cease to be a 
member of that society? I was vain enough to believe at one time that 
the humanizing element of even one gentleman in the vulgar circle of a 
little obscure town, might have elevated the tone of manners and the 
spirit of social intercourse. I have lived to discover my great mistake, 
and that the leadership of a man like yourself is far more likely to suit the 
instincts and chime in with the sentiments of such a body. 
‘‘ Your obedient and faithful servant, 
‘* KILGOBBIN.” 


The ery which followed the reading of this document can only be 
described as a howl. It was like the enraged roar of wild animals, rather 
than the union of human voices ; and it was not till after a considerable 
interval that McGloin could obtain a hearing. He spoke with great vigour 
and fluency. He denounced the letter as an outrage which should be 
proclaimed from one end of Europe to the other; that it was not their 
town, or their club, or themselves had been insulted, but Ireland! that 
this mock lord—(cheers)—this sham viscount—(greater cheers)—this 
Brummagem pér, whose nobility their native courtesy and natural urbanity 
had so long deigned to accept as real, should now be taught that his pre- 
tensions only existed on sufferance, and had no claim beyond the polite 
condescension of men whom it was no stretch of imagination to call the 
equals of Maurice Kearney.” ‘The cries that received this were almost 
deafening, and lasted for some minutes. 

‘‘Send the ould humbug his picture there,” cried a voice from the 
crowd, and the sentiment was backed by a roar of voices; and it was at 
once decreed the portrait should accompany the letter which the indignant 
*‘ Goats” now commissioned their chairman to compose. 

That same evening saw the gold-framed picture on its way to Kil- 
gobbin Castle, with an ample-looking document, whose contents we have 
no curiosity to transcribe,—nor, indeed, is the whole incident one which 
we should have cared to obtrude upon our readers, save as a feeble illus- 
tration of the way in which the smaller rills of public opinion swell the 
great streams of life, and how the little events of existence serve now as 
impulses, now obstacles to the larger interests that sway fortune. So long 
as Maurice Kearney drank his punch at the ‘‘ Blue Goat ”’ he was a patriot 
and a nationalist ; but when he quarrelled with his flock, he renounced 
his Irishry, and came out a Whig. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
An UNLOOKED-FOR PLEASURE! 


Wuen Dick Kearney waited on Cecil Walpole at his quarters in the 
Castle, he was somewhat surprised to find that gentleman more reserved 
in manner, and in general more distant, than when he had seen him as 
his father’s guest. 

Though he extended two fingers of his hand on entering, and begged 
him to be seated, Walpole did not take a chair himself, but stood with 
his back to the fire—the showy skirts of a very gorgeous dressing-gown 
displayed over his arms—where he looked like some enormous bird exult- 
ing in the full effulgence of his bright plumage. 

‘You got my note, Mr. Kearney ?”’ began he, almost before the other 
had sat down, with the air of a man whose time was too precious for mere 
politeness. 

‘* It is the reason of my present visit,”’ said Dick, drily. 

‘Just so. His Excellency instructed me to ascertain in what shape 
most acceptable to your family he might show the sense entertained by 
the Government of that gallant defence of Kilgobbin ; and believing that 
the best way to meet a man’s wishes is first of all to learn what the wishes 
are, I wrote you the few lines of yesterday.” 

‘“‘T suspect there must be a mistake somewhere,” began Kearney, 
with difficulty. ‘‘ At least, I intimated to Atlee the shape in which the 
Viceroy’s favour would be most agreeable to us, and I came here prepared 
to find you equally informed on the matter.” 

“Ah, indeed! I know nothing— positively nothing. Atlee tele- 
graphed me, ‘See Kearney, and hear what he has to say. I write by 
post.—Artiex.’ There’s the whole of it.”’ 

‘¢ And the letter . 

** The letter is there. It came by the late mail, and I have not 
opened it.” 

‘* Would it not be better to glance over it now ?”’ said Dick, mildly. 

“‘ Not if you can give me the substance by word of mouth. Time, 
they tell us, is money, and as I have got very little of either, I am obliged 
to be parsimonious. What is it you want? I mean the sort of thing 
we could help you to obtain. I see,” said he, smiling, ‘‘ you had rather 
I should read Atlee’s letter. Well, here goes.” He broke the envelope, 
and began :— 





‘* * My pear Mr. Watpoir,—I hoped by this time to have had a report to 
make you of what I had done, heard, seen, and imagined since my 
arrival, and yet here I am now towards the close of my second week, and 
I have nothing to tell; and beyond a sort of confused sense of being 
immensely delighted with my mode of life, I am totally unconscious of 
the flight of time. 
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“¢ His Excellency received me once for ten minutes, and later on, after 
some days, for half an hour: for he is confined to bed with gout, and forbidden 
by his doctor all mental labour. He was kind and courteous to a degree, 
hoped I should endeavour to make myself at home,—giving orders at the 
same time that my dinner should be served at my own hour, and the 
stables placed at my disposal for riding or driving. For occupation, he 
suggested I should see what the newspapers were saying, and make a 
note or two if anything struck me as remarkable. 

«Lady Maude is charming,—and I use the epithet in all the signifi- 
cance of its sorcery. She conveys to me each morning his Excellency’s 
instructions for my day’s work ; and it is only by a mighty effort I can 
tear myself from the magic thrill of her voice, and the captivation of her 
manner, to follow what I have to reply to, investigate, and remark on. 

‘“‘¢T meet her each day at luncheon, and she says she will join me 
“some day at dinner.’ When that glorious occasion arrives, I shall call 
it the event of my life, for her mere presence stimulates me to such effort 
in conversation that I feel in the very lassitude afterwards what a strain 
my faculties have undergone.’ ”’ ; 


‘“ What an insufferable coxcomb, and an idiot, to boot!” cried 
Walpole. ‘I could not do him a more spiteful turn than to tell my 
cousin of her conquest. There is another page, I see, of the same sort. 
But here you are—this is all about you: I'll readit. ‘In re Kearney. 
The Irish are always logical ; and as Miss Kearney once shot some of her 
countrymen, when on a mission they deemed national, her brother opines 
that he ought to represent the principles thus involved in Parliament.’ ”’ 

‘Is this the way in which he states my claims?” broke in Dick, with 
ill-suppressed passion. 

“Bear in mind, Mr. Kearney, this jest, and a very poor one it is, was 
meant for me alone. The communication is essentially private, and it is 
only through my indiscretion you know anything of it whatever.” 

‘‘T am not aware that any confidence should entitle him to write such 
an impertinence.” 

‘In that case, I shall read no more,” said Walpole, as he slowly 
re-folded the letter. ‘‘ The fault is all on my side, Mr. Kearney,” he con- 
tinued ; “ but I own I thought you knew your friend so thoroughly that 
extravagance on his part could have neither astonished nor provoked you.” 

‘* You are perfectly right, Mr. Walpole ; I apologize for my impatience. 
It was, perhaps, in hearing his words read aloud by another that I forgot 
myself, and if you will kindly continue the reading, I will promise to 
behave more suitably in future.” 

Walpole re-opened the letter, but, whether indisposed to trust the 
pledge thus given, or to prolong the interview, ran his eyes over one side 
and then turned to the last page. ‘I see,” said he, “he augurs ill as to 
your chances of success ; he opines that you have not well calculated the 
great cost of the venture, and that in all probability it has been suggested 
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by some friend of questionable discretion. ‘At all events,’”’ and here he 
read aloud,—‘ ‘ at all events, his Excellency says, ‘‘ We should like to mark 
the Kilgobbin affair by some show of approbation ; and although supporting 
young K. in a contest for his county is a ‘higher figure’ than we meant 
to pay, see him, and hear what he has to say of his prospects—what he 
can do to obtain a seat, and what he will do if he gets one. We need not 
caution him against”’’—hum, hum, hum,” muttered he, slurring over the 
words, and endeavouring to pass on to something else. 

‘* May I ask against what I am supposed to be so secure ?” 

‘‘Oh, nothing, nothing. A very small impertinence, but which 
Mr. Atlee found irresistible.”’ ; 

‘* Pray let me hear it. It shall not irritate me.’ 

‘* He says, ‘ There will be no more a fear of bribery in your case than 
of a debauch at Father Mathew’s.’”’ 

‘“‘ He is right there,” said Kearney, with great temper. ‘ The only 
difference is that our forbearance will be founded on something weongy 
than a pledge.” 

Walpole looked at the speaker, and was evidently struck by the calm 
command he had displayed of his passion. 

‘If we could forget Joe Atlee for a few minutes, Mr. Walpole, we might 
possibly gain something. I, at least, would be glad to know how far I 
might count on the Government aid in my project.” 

‘“‘ Ha, you want to in fact, you would like that we should give you 
something like a regular—eh ?—+hat is to say, that you could declare to 
certain people naturally enough, I admit; but here is how we are, 
Kearney. Of course what I say now is literally between ourselves, and 
strictly confidential.” 

‘*T shall so understand it,”’ said the other, gravely. 

‘‘ Well, now, here it is. The Irish vote, as the Yankees would call it, 
is of undoubted value to us, but it is confoundedly dear! ‘With Paul 
Cullen on one side and Fenianism on the other, we have no peace. Time 
was when you all pulled the one way, and a sop to the Pope pleased you all. 
Now that will suffice no longer. The ‘Sovereign Pontiff dodge’ is the 
surest of all ways to offend the nationals; so that, in reality, what we 
want in the House is a number of liberal Irishmen who will trust the 
Government to do as much for the Catholic Church as English bigotry will 
permit, and as much for the Irish peasant as will not endanger the rights 
of property over the Channel.” 

‘‘ There’s a wide field there certainly,’”’ said Dick, smiling. 

‘Is there not?” cried the other, exultingly. ‘‘Not only does it 
bowl over the Established Church and Protestant ascendancy, but it 
inverts the position of landlord and tenant. ‘To unsettle everything in 
Ireland, so that anybody might hope to be anything, or to own heaven 
knows what—to legalize gambling for existence to a people who delight in 
high play, and yet not involve us in a civil war,—was a grand policy, 
Kearney, a very grand policy. Not that I expect a young, ardent spirit 
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like yourself, fresh from college ambitions and high-flown hopes, will take 
this view.” 

Dick only smiled and shook his head. 

“ Just so,” resumed Walpole. ‘I could not expect you to like this 
programme, and I know already all that you allege against it; but, as B. 
says, Kearney, the man who rules Ireland must know how to take com- 
mand of a ship in a state of mutiny, and yet never suppress the revolt. 
There’s the problem,—as much discipline as you can, as much indiscipline 
as you can bear. The brutal old Tories used to master the crew, and 
hang the ringleaders; and for that matter, they might have hanged the 
whole ship’s company. We know better, Kearney ; and we have so con- 
fused and addled them by our policy, that, if a fellow were to strike his 
captain, he would never be quite sure whether he was to be strung up at 
the gangway, or made a petty officer. Do you see it now?” 

“T can scarcely say that I do see it—I mean, that I see it as 
you do.” 

“‘T scarcely could hope that you should, or, at least, that you should 
do so at once ; but now, as to this seat for King’s County, I believe we have 
already found our man. I'll not be sure, nor will I ask you to regard the 
matter as fixed on, but I suspect we are in relations—you know what I 
mean—with an old supporter, who has been beaten half-a-dozen times in 
our interest, but is coming up once more. I'll ascertain about this 
positively, and let you know. And then ”—here he drew-breath freely and 
talked more at ease—‘‘ if we should find our hands free, and that we see 
our way clearly to support you, what assurance could you give us that 
you would go through with the contest, and fight the battle out ?” 

‘‘T believe, if I engage in the struggle, I shall continue to the end,” 
said Dick, half-doggedly. 

“Your personal pluck and determination I do not question for a 
moment. Now, let us see’’—here he seemed to ruminate for some 
seconds, and looked like one debating a matter with himself. ‘ Yes,” 
cried he at last, ‘I believe that will be the best way. I am sure it will. 
When do you go back, Mr. Kearney,—to Kilgobbin I mean ?” 

‘* My intention was to go down the day after to-morrow.” 

“That will be Friday. Let us see, what is Friday? Friday is the 
15th, is it not ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Friday ’—muttered the other— Friday? There’s the Education 
Board, and the Harbour Commissioners, and something else at——to be 
sure, a visit to the Popish schools with Dean O’Mahony. You couldn’t 
make it Saturday, could you?” 

‘Not conveniently. I had already arranged a plan for Saturday. 
But why should I delay here—to what end ? ” 

*“‘Only that, if you could say Saturday, I would like to go down 
with you.” 

From the mode in which he said these words, it was clear that he 
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looked for an almost rapturous acceptance of his gracious proposal ; but 
Dick did not regard the project in that light, nor was he overjoyed in the 
least at the proposal. 

‘‘T mean,” said Walpole, hastening to relieve the awkwardness of 
silence—‘I mean that I could talk over this affair with your father in a 
practical business fashion, that you could scarcely enter into. Still, if 
Saturday could not be managed, I'll try if I could not run down with you 
on Friday. Oniy for a day, remember. I must return by the evening 
train. We shall arrive by what hour?” 

‘* By breakfast-time,”’ said Dick, but still not over-graciously. 

‘‘ Nothing could be better ; that will give us a long day, and I should 
like a full discussion with your father. You'll manage to send me on to 
—what’s the name ?” 

“€ Moate.”” 

“*Moate. Yes; that’s the place. The up-train leaves at midnight, 
Iremember. Now that’s all settled. ‘You'll take me up then here on 
Friday morning, Kearney, on your way to the station, and, meanwhile, 
I'll set to work, and put off these deputations and circulars till Saturday, 
when, I remember, I have a dinner with the Provost. Is there anything 
more to be thought of ?” 

‘*T believe not,” muttered Dick, still sullenly. 

‘‘ By-by, then, till Friday morning,” said he, as he turned towards 
his desk, and began arranging a mass of papers before him. 

‘‘ Here’s a jolly mess, with a vengeance,” muttered Kearney as he 
descended the stair. ‘‘ The Viceroy’s private secretary to be domesticated 
with a ‘head-centre’ and an escaped convict. There's not even the doubtful 
comfort of being able to make my family assist me through the difficulty. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
PiMNUDDM CasTLE, NoRTH WALES. 


Avone the articles of that wardrobe of Cecil Walpole’s of which Atlee 
had possessed himself so unceremoniously, there was a very gorgeous blue 
dress-coat, with the royal button and a lining of sky-blue silk, which 
formed the appropriate costume of the gentlemen of the viceregal house- 
hold: This, with a waistcoat to match, Atlee had carried off with him in 
the indiscriminating haste of a last moment, and although thoroughly 
understanding that he could not avail himself of a costume so distinctively 
the mark of a condition, yet, by one of the contrarieties of his strange 
nature, in which the desire for an assumption of any kind was a passion— 
he had tried on that coat fully a dozen times, and while admiring how well 
it became him, and how perfectly it seemed to suit his face and figure, he 
had dramatized to himself the part of an aide-de-camp in waiting, 
rehearsing the little speeches in which he presented this or that imaginary 
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person to his Excellency, and coining the small money of epigram in 
which he related the news of the day. 

‘“‘ How I should cut out those dreary subalterns with their mess-room 
drolleries, how I should shame those tiresome cornets, whose only glitter 
is on their sabretaches,” muttered he, as he surveyed himself in his 
courtly attire. ‘‘ It is all nonsense to say that the dress a man wears can 
only impress the surrounders. It is on himself, on his own nature and 
temper, his mind, his faculties, his very ambition—there is a transforma- 
tion effected; and I, Joe Atlee, feel myself, as I move about in this 
costume, a very different man from that humble creature in grey tweed, 
whose very coat reminds him he is a ‘ cad,’ and who has but to look in 
the glass to read his condition.” 

On the morning that he learned that Lady Maude would join him that 
day at dinner, Atlee conceived the idea of appearing in this costume. It 
was not only that she knew nothing of the Irish court and its habits, but 
she made an almost ostentatious show of her indifference to all about it, 
and in the few questions she asked, the tone of interrogation might have 
suited Africa as much as Ireland. It was true, she was evidently 
puzzled to know what place or condition Atlee occupied ; his name was 
not familiar to her, and yet he seemed to know everything and everybody, 
enjoyed a large share of his Excellency’s confidence, and appeared con- 
versant with every detail placed before him. 

That she would not directly ask him what place he occupied in the 
household he well knew, and he felt at the same time what a standing and 
position that costume would give him, what self-confidence and ease it 
would also confer, and how for once in his life, free from the necessity of 
asserting a station, he could devote all his energies to the exercise of 
agreeability and those resources of small-talk in which he knew he was a 
master. 

Besides all this, it was to be his last day at the Castle—he was to 
start the next morning for Constantinople, with all the instructions 
regarding the spy Sperionides, and he desired to make a favourable impres- 
sion on Lady Maude before he left. Though intensely—even absurdly 
vain—Atlee was one of those men who are so eager for success in life that 
they are ever on the watch lest any weakness of disposition or temper 
should serve to compromise their chances, and in this way he was led to 
distrust what he would in his puppyism have liked to have thought a 
favourable effect produced by him on her ladyship. She was intensely 
cold in manner, and yet he had made her more than once listen to him 
with interest. She rarely smiled, and he had made her actually laugh. 
Her apathy appeared complete, and yet he had so piqued her curiosity 
that she could not forbear a question. 

Acting as her uncle’s secretary, and in constant communication with 
him, it was her affectation to imagine herself a political character, and she 
did not scruple to avow the hearty contempt she felt for the usual occu- 
pation of women’s lives. Atlee’s knowledge therefore actually amazed her ; 
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his hardihood, which never forsook him, enabled him to give her the most 
positive assurances on anything he spoke ; and as he had already fathomed 
the chief prejudices of his Excellency, and knew exactly where and to 
what his political wishes tended, she heard nothing from her uncle but 
expressions of admiration for the just views, the clear and definite ideas, 
and the consummate skill with which that ‘ young fellow” distinguished 
himself. 

‘* We shall have him in the House one of these days,’’ he would say; 
‘and I am much mistaken if he will not make a remarkable figure there.” 

When Lady Maude sailed proudly into the library before dinner, 
Atlee was actually stunned by amazement at her beauty. Though not in 
actual evening dress, her costume was that sort of demi-toilette com- 
promise which occasionally is most becoming ; and the tasteful lappet of 
Brussels lace, which, interwoven with her hair, fell down on either side so 
as to frame her face, softened its expression to a degree of loveliness he 
was not prepared for. 

It was her pleasure—her caprice perhaps—to be on this occasion 
unusually amiable and agreeable. Except by a sort of quiet dignity, there 
was no coldness, and she spoke of her uncle’s health and hopes just as 
she might have discussed them with an old friend of the house. 

When the butler flung wide the folding-doors into the dining-room 
and announced dinner, she was about to move on, when she suddenly 
stopped, and said with a faint smile, “ Will you give me your arm?” 
Very simple words, and commonplace too, but enough to throw Atlee’s 
whole nature into a convulsion of delight. And as he walked at her side 
it was in the very ecstasy of pride and exultation. 

Dinner passed off with the decorous solemnity of that meal, at which 
the most emphatic utterances were the butler’s ‘“‘ Marcobrunner,” or 
‘¢ Johannisberg.’’ The guests, indeed, spoke little, and the strangeness of 
their situation rather disposed to thought than conversation. 

‘You are going to Constantinople to-morrow, Mr. Atlee, my uncle 
tells me,” said she, after a longer silence than usual. 

‘‘ Yes: his Excellency has charged me with a message, of which I hope 
to acquit myself well, though I own to my misgivings about it now.” 

‘‘ You are too diffident, perhaps, of your powers,” said she; and there 
was a faint curl of the lip that made the words sound equivocally. 

‘“‘I do not know if gteat modesty be amongst my failings,” said he, 
laughingly. ‘‘ My friends would say not.” 

‘‘ You mean, perhaps, that you are not without ambitions ?” 

‘‘ That is true. I confess to very bold ones.” And as he spoke he 
stole a glance towards her; but her pale face never changed. 

‘‘ I wish, before you had gone, that you had settled that stupid muddle 
about the attack on—I forget the place.” 

“¢ Kilgobbin ?”’ 

‘Yes, Kil-gobbin—horrid name! for the Premier still persists in 
thinking there was something in it, and worrying my uncle for explana- 
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tions; and as somebody is to ask something when Parliament meets, it 
would be as well to have a letter to read to the House.” 

‘In what sense, pray ?”’ asked Atlee, mildly. 

‘‘ Disavowing all: stating that the story had no foundation: that 
there was no attack—no resistance—no member of the viceregal house- 
hold present at any time.” 

“That would be going too far; for then we should next have to deny 
Walpole’s broken arm and his long confinement to house.” 

‘‘ You may serve coffee in a quarter of an hour, Marcom,” said she, 
dismissing the butler ; and then, as he left the room,—‘‘ And you tell me 
seriously there was a broken arm in this case?” 

“T can hide nothing from you, though I have taken an oath to 
silence,’ said he with an energy that seemed to defy repression. ‘I 
will tell you everything, though it’s little short of a perjury, only premising 
this much, that I know nothing from Walpole himself.” 

With this much of preface, he went on to describe Walpole’s visit to 
Kilgobbin as one of those adventurous exploits which young English- 
men fancy they have a sort of right to perform in the less civilized 
country. ‘‘ He imagined, I have no doubt,” said he, ‘that he was 
studying the\condition of Ireland, and investigating the land question, 
when he carried on a fierce flirtation with a pretty Irish girl.” 

“‘ And there was a flirtation ?”’ 

‘Yes, but nothing more. Nothing really serious at any time. So far 
he behaved frankly and well, for even at the outset of the affair he owned 
to—a what shall I call it?—an entanglement was, I believe, his own 
word—an entanglement in England a 

“Did he not state more of this entanglement, with whom it was, or 
how or where ?” 

‘‘T should think not. At-all events they who told me knew nothing 
of these details. They only knew, as he said, that he was in a certain 
sense tied up, and that till fate unbound him, he was a prisoner.” 

‘¢ Poor fellow ; it was hard.” 

‘* So he said, and so they believed him. Not that I myself believe he 
was ever seriously in love with the Irish girl.” 

‘¢ And why not?” 

‘‘T may be wrong in my reading of him ; but my impression is that he 
regards marriage as one of those solemn events which should contribute to 
a man’s worldly fortune. Now, an Irish connection could scarcely be the 
road to this.” 

‘What an ungallant admission,” said she, with a smile. ‘I hope 
Mr. Walpole is not of your mind.” After a pause she said, ‘‘ And how 
was it that in your intimacy he told you nothing of this ?”’ 

He shook his head in dissent. 

** Not even of the ‘ entanglement ?’”’ 

** Not even of that. He would speak freely enough of his ‘ egregious 
blunder,’ as he called it, in quitting his career and coming to Ireland ; 
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that it was a gross mistake for any man to take up Irish politics as a line in 
life: that they were puzzles in the present and lead to nothing in the 
future, and, in fact, that he wished himself back again in Italy every day 
he lived.” 

“Was there any ‘ entanglement’ there also?” 

‘*T cannot say. On these he made me no confidences.” 

** Coffee, my lady!” said the butler, entering at this moment. Nor 
was Atlee grieved at the interruption. 

‘*T am enough of a Turk,” said she, laughingly, ‘to like that muddy, 
strong coffee they give you in the East, and where the very smallness of 
the cups suggests its strength. You, I know, are impatient for your 
cigarette, Mr. Atlee, and I am about to liberate you.”’ While Atlee was 
muttering his assurances of how much he prized her presence, she broke 
in, ‘‘ Besides, I promised my uncle a visit before tea-time, and as I shall 
not see you again I will wish you now a pleasant journey and a safe 
return.” 

‘“‘ Wish me success in my expedition,” said he, eagerly. 

“Yes, I will wish that also. One word more. I am very short- 
sighted, as you may see, but you wear a ring of great beauty. May I 
look at it?” 

‘Tt is pretty, certainly. It was a present Walpole made me. I am 
not sure that there is not a story attached to it, though I don’t know it.’ 

“« Perhaps it may be linked with the ‘ entanglement,’”’ said she, laughing 
softly. 

“ For aught I know, so it may. Do you admire it?” 

‘¢ Immensely,”’ said she, as she held it to the light. 

‘«‘ You can add immensely to its value if you will,” said he, diffidently. 

‘* In what way?” 

‘‘By keeping it, Lady Maude,” said he; and for once his cheek 
coloured with the shame of his own boldness. 

‘‘ May I purchase it with one of my own? Will you have this, or 
this ?”’ said she, hurriedly. 

“‘ Anything that once was yours,” said he, in a mere whisper. 

‘*Good-by, Mr. Atlee.” 

And he was alone! 
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£’ Ambulance Cricoche : 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 
—_—oO— 


ii 


Monsteur LE Curé Tricocne was a man of sense. He clothed himself 
warmly in winter ; during the summer months he avoided exciting him- 
self; and summer and winter he ate his dinner leisurely: “for if there is 
one thing I hate more than another,” said he, ‘it is to be hurried whilst 
I am eating.” 

Nature had fitted him with a good round paunch, apt to contain any 
amount of paté-de-foie-gras ; and with a fine broad hand, made on purpose 
for the fingering of fees. He had a plump, honest face; wheezed a little 
when walking—the effect of the foie-gras ; and if he had a two-sou piece 
in his pocket when a beggar passed, he gave him—his blessing. 

Monsieur Tricoche had been helped up the ladder by a patron—so he 
liked patrons. His had been a M. de Roussis, a Voltairian, who supported 
the clergy, voted for the temporal power in the Corps Léegislatif, laughed 
at the Pope, and would not for the world have undertaken a voyage on a 
Friday. M. de Roussis was one of the ‘ official deputies ’’ of the Second 
Empire. It is no disparagement to him to say that he knew nothing: for 
had he known anything he would not have been an official deputy ; but he 
was a pleasant, breezy, generous sort of a legislator, who was fond enough 
of doing a good turn when it cost him nothing; and so M. Tricoche, 
having at three successive elections obtained him the votes of 227 
peasants, who could neither read nor write, he had used his influence 
to have M. Tricoche appointed to the incumbency of a spick-span new 
metropolitan church, that of Ste. Rosemonde. 

Everybody has seen and admired those spick-span new Paris churches 
raised by the creative genius of Baron Haussmann. They are perfect. 
Put a check-taker at the door, and you might imagine yourself entering a 
music-hall; ornament the facade with a few yards of bunting, and there 
you have a popular restaurant, a dry-goods’ warehouse, a museum of 
stuffed birds, or any other mortal thing you like to fancy. There is no 
doubt of this, that the architects of the Second Empire were true men, 
and understood their business. In these days of revolutionization, the 
main point to be avoided in building is to give any edifice such a dis- 
tinctive aspect as to make its sudden transformation difficult. It would 
not be wise to make a church look like a church. To-morrow it might be 
converted into a ‘Temple of Reason,” the next day into a club for advor 
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cating the Rights of Women. Moreover, so long as Herr von Bismarck 
lives, it is well to be prepared for the chance of its becoming a powder- 
magazine. 

So the architect who constructed Ste. Rosemonde’s had enriched it 
with a Gothic roof, a Byzantine dome, a Doric front, and a belfry that 
would have resembled a Chinese pagoda but for the Corinthian columns 
encircling it. The decorators, following in the wake, had painted the 
inside of the dome sky-blue, laid on an abundant coating of yellow-ochre 
over the walls, and spread gilding liberally, as if with a butter-knife, over 
every inch of cornice, beading, and pilaster they could discover. A dis- 
tinguished artist had put the final touch. He had covered the yellow- 
ochre with cupids and dryads—some said they were cherubim and 
seraphim, but there was nothing to show it; traced his own signature in 
a garland between the interspaces of the arches; and devised for the altar 
a magnificent stained-glass window, which represented Adam and Eve 
being expelled from the garden of Eden, or the Genius of Napoleonism 
announcing the dawn of universal suffrage to two natives of the Fig-leaf 
Isles—it is not quite clear which. Authorities were agreed that the 
Church of Ste. Rosemonde was not such a church as you could meet 
with every day. Baron Haussmann affirmed this, and so did the dis- 
tinguished artist. And the members of the Opposition in the Chamber 
were of the same opinion, for they said the church had cost four million 
francs. 

But however this might be, Ste. Rosemonde’s was one of the most 
fashionable places of worship going; and when M. le Curé Tricoche 
arrived there, rustic and hale, from a fifteen years’ vicarage at Choufleury- 
sur-Aube, he found himself pastor of as well-conditioned a flock as any 
that a good priest could pray for. All prosperous sheep they were, with 
abundance of wool. Ste. Rosemonde’s stood right in the centre of a new 
quarter, built to lodge an interesting population of millionaires, who, 
having been without a sixpence on the eve of the coup-d’éat, and having 
become rapidly rich posterior to that event, were destitute of fitting places 
where to lay their heads. Mansions in simili-marble, with gates in simili- 
bronze ; coach-houses at the back, gilt balconies to the front, ready-made 
statues attitudinizing in the centre of geranium-beds: all the dwellings in 
this neighbourhood were alike. You had no need to knock at the door 
to be sure that the footmen wore brand-new plushes and powder, that 
there were champagne corks flying at luncheon, that Mdlle. Theresa’s last 
songs lay open on the piano, and that tickets for the next ball at the 
Tuileries were to be seen on the mantel-shelf. All this was as visibly 
written over the stuccoed porticoes as if a scribe had done it. And you 
had not far to go to learn who the inmates were. Their names were in 
everybody’s mouth and in the mundane gazettes. They were the birds of 
gay plumage who had built their nests in the branches of the Imperial 
trees.—The senators and deputies, ministers and stock-jobbers, field- 
marshals and opera-singers, Russian princes and Yankee tuft-hunters— 
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all the men of the day, in short, who were making hay whilst the sun 
shone, persuaded that it would not last long, but that some morning or 
other, when they least expected it, the storm would come and scatter them 
to the four winds—them and the dynasty that had fathered them, their 
powdered footmen and their slippery millions, their mansions, sinecures, 
tinsel trappings, pinchbeck dignities, and that barley-sugar-looking church 
of theirs in which their wives and daughters praised Heaven every Sunday 
morning to concerto music at half-past eleven o'clock. 

Now, you will not think, I hope, that I have undertaken this recital 
for the mere purpose of splashing ink at the Second Empire ; or to tell 
you, as above, that M. le Curé Tricoche dearly loved his bit of turbot, his 
glass of ‘ Lajite, ’46,” and his fragrant cup of mocha after dinner. The 
Second Empire—well, it is dead and buried now, so requiescat; and as 
for M. Tricoche, why should I grudge that worthy man his slice of fish 
and glass of claret? For have I not seen him through the perishing cold 
days of last winter striding, lean and gaunt, beside the ambulance-waggons, 
and, after twelve hours spent in shriving the dying and picking up the 
wounded on the fields of Champigny and the Plateau d’Avron, sit down to 
his ounce of underdone horse-meat and his half-pound of gritty black 
bread ? ‘‘And quite good enough, too, for me, who am the son of a peasant,” 
would he say, with a quiet smile; and turning to his old housekeeper, 
Mdlle. Virginie, ‘‘ Mind, my good Virginie, that what remains in the 
cellar of that old Bordeaux is sent to the Ste. Rosemonde ambulance to- 
morrow ; and in future serve me water.” 

I confess the change was a little startling. I remember visiting the 
Church of. Ste. Rosemonde about a year ago—no, it is not quite a year 
—it was on that famous 8th May, 1870, when the Bonaparte dynasty 
took a new lease of life, auspice Aimilio, M. Emile Ollivier being chief of 
the cabinet. I fancy M. Tricoche looked plumper than ever that morning. 
He was in the pulpit. Below him twenty rows of cushioned sittings were 
occupied by dresses from Worth’s, bonnets from Laure’s, gloves from 
Youvin’s, and chignons of any circumference you please to name. Down 
the lines gold-headed smelling-bottles glistened like batteries of field- 
pieces, and two hundred fans going flap, flap in unison kept up a concert 
that was infinitely refreshing. M. Tricoche was treating of a better world 
than this, where all there present would meet again. He did not say 
precisely what kind of a better world ; but the impression conveyed was 
that one would find nothing but Bonapartists there, and that the good 
places would be reserved for official candidates. He denounced MM. Thiers 
and Jules Favre in pointed and vigorous (though anonymous) terms, for- 
mally excluding them from all share of paradise on the ground that by 
opposing that great and righteous National Measure, the Plebiscitum, 
they were proclaiming their unholy lust for bloodshed, their love of 
anarchy, &c. &c. Finally, he remarked that he would dismiss his hearers 
early that morning, for that some of them had a great civic duty to per- 
form (i.e. to go and vote “ Yes’); and so, Paw vobiscum, fratres, per 
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secula seculorum. Ite, missa est,’’ and he scudded majestically into the 
sacristy. 

The next time that I saw M. Tricoche was close upon four months 
after. Events had moved apace between the 8th May and the 4th Sep- 
tember—that is, between the sowing of the seed and the garnering in of 
the harvest. Towards two p.m. on the latter of these two dates I found 
myself, together with something like a tenth of the population of Paris, in 
the vicinity of the Place de la Concorde. It was not a sight to be ever 
forgotten. The whole of that vast area was choked up with an excited, 
shouting sea of heads, swollen each minute with tributary torrents from 
the neighbouring streets, and surging in a compact mass towards the 
building of the Corps Législatif, where the Assembly were discussing the 
capitulation of Sedan. To the south, east, and west, in front of the 
Pont de la Concorde, the Tuileries, and the Champs Elysées, this tumul- 
tuous, seething lake was dyked in by lines of troops, whose glittering 
bayonets flashed in the sun of an absolutely cloudless sky—the sky of 
Austerlitz! The thickest dyke was along the quays, where the National 
Guards were arrayed, and the firmest on the Pont de la Concorde itself, 
where a troop of Cuirassiers was posted, grim, mounted, and looking game 
to die to the last man in case of need. Shall I acknowledge that I did 
not like the appearance of these Cuirassiers, and that, glancing at their 
long, drawn sabres, and then at the unprotected heads of the undulating 
multitude confronting them, I began to muse as to what it would be in a 
few minutes, when that multitude attempted to force the bridge and those 
sabres rose and fell, strewing gashed corpses around them by the dozen ? 
As sure as I am now a living man, I expected bloodshed. I expected to 
see the death-signal start from the Quai d’Orsay, where I could discern a 
general’s uniform, and, at the command, the whole columns of infantry 
open fire at once. We were a hundred and fifty thousand—ten thousand 
of us must have gone to our account, without remission, in the first five 
minutes. However, there was not a soul who blenched : on the contrary, 
the crowd grew denser, more determined; the revolutionary shouts rose 
louder and more fearless ; the onward pressure gathered each second in 
intensity ; and perhaps I was the only person in that countless assemblage 
who reflected that our lives now hung on a single thread, on the hazard of 
a chance collision between some drunken workman and quick-tempered 
soldier, or the momentary impulse for good or ill which might actuate that 
distant man in the uniform. ‘A bas l'Empereur! La déchéance! A la 
Lanterne les Bonapartes!”” The soldiers closed up their ranks, and 
appeared to wait. ‘Vive la Nation! A mort les Prussiens! Vive la 
France!”” I saw the soldiers hesitate. “Vive l'Armée/ Aux armes 
pour la patrie en danger! Vive la heroique ville de Strasbourg qui meurt 
pour rester avec nous!’’ There was a thrill amongst the soldiers ; they 
looked at one another, and then, in silence, reversed their arms. On the 
bridge the Cuirassiers sheathed their swords, and fell back. The Revo- 
lution was victorious without a blow. An immense cry, .unanimous, 
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resounding, and triumphant, rent the air: “Vive la République, une, 
indivisible, et fraternelle /’’ and with the force, freedom, and impetuosity of 
an inundation, the popular ocean swept headlong where it would—to the 
Palace of the Assembly, to the Tuileries, to the Hétel-de-Ville. As for 
myself, I was caught up, whirled round in an eddy, and carried away like 
a wisp of straw, heaven knew whither. Workmen and soldiers arm-in-arm, 
become friends and brothers, were marching and singing; young girls 
laughed and cried, ‘‘ A bas l’Empire /” small boys capered along and 
whistled. In front of the shops men on ladders were unhooking the 
Imperial scutcheons, throwing them down with a crash, and effacing the 
words, ‘* Purveyors to their Majesties,” amidst tremendous cheering. I 
should never have thought that deposing a dynasty could have been such 
gay work as that. Once or twice we had a stoppage at places where two 
roads met, and some travelling landau, with boxes on the roof, would pass 
by with the speed of the wind. It was not always easy to recognize the 
face inside ; but occasionally a jolt would bring to view the ashen, scared 
features of an ex-minister or senator en route for the railway-station ; and 
at this there would be terrific howling, not unmingled with derisive shouts 
of ‘* Bon voyage /” and valedictory stones. After all, it was a merry mob. 
It bestowed an ovation upon a pork-butcher who had hung up two defunct 
pigs in his window, crowned them with gelatine, and labelled them respec- 
tively ‘‘ Bismarck’? and ‘‘ Napoleon ;” and it halted frequently before 
public-houses. Still, I should have been glad enough to get clear of its 
company ; and I was just making my fourth or fifth effort to this end, 
attempting to elbow my way out of the current up a side-street, when I 
found myself unexpectedly opposite to the Church of Ste. Rosemonde. 

As I have told you, I had not seen my friend M. Tricoche for four 
months, but, fatality aiding, he was on the steps at that minute, precisely 
as we passed. I learned afterwards that he had been saying his mass and 
preaching his sermon before empty seats, for the long-dreaded storm had 
come, and his charming Worth-clad parishioners were most of them flown 
to London. He seemed to me changed, careworn, and—strange to say— 
thinned. But he still held himself straight, and sported on the breast of 
his cassock the scarlet ribbon of the Legion of Honour, with which he 
had been dignified the year before, I forget for what reason. M. le Curé 
Tricoche was too well-known a personage for the crowd to go by him 
without an exchange of amenities. His presence at first occasioned mirth : 
everybody laughed and stopped; and a burly workman, good-natured- 
looking enough, despite the ferocious and comminatory attitude he struck, 
stepped out and apostrophized the good man :— 

‘* Heigh there, M. le Curé, you know the Empire has been despatched 
to kingdom-come, and you won’t refuse to join us in crying ‘ Vive la 
République /’ I know?” 

Must I own that I didn’t think M. le Curé would refuse. Indeed, 
why should he have done so, when so many men greater than he were 
denying the idol they had worshipped, and hastening to lay all disasters, 
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past, present, and future, to its charge. I could not help smiling at what 
appeared to me the naiveness of the workman in supposing that pros- 
perous, acute M. Tricoche would risk a broken head for the sake of 
defending such a sorry, friendless thing as a fallen Power. What was not 
then my surprise, my confusion, when, fixing a mild glance on the man, 
the Curé said :— 

*‘ My good friend, when the Emperor declared war, not six weeks ago, 
I was amongst the men who approved him, encouraged him, and I have 
been humiliating myself ever since for that bad action. The Emperor is 
paying much less for faults of his own than for sins of ours, who, able to 
prevent his unwise enterprises, never had the honesty to do so. I do not 
know what has been the part you have played in this war, nor what it 
would have been had our armies proved victorious ; but for myself let me 
say that if the Emperor had come back in triumph, I should have cheered 
him ; you will excuse me, therefore, if in this hour of his defeat I cry, 
‘Vive l’Empereur!’ all the same, and add this other cry, ‘God save 
France, and forgive me for my share in her present calamities.’ ” 

This was said. simply, without faltering, but without ostentation. The 
blush of shame rose to my face, and furtively I crept beside M. Tricoche, 
ready to stand between him and any awkward consequences his courageous 
words might entail. But mobs are sometimes not ungenerous. The 
workman stared a moment, then shrugged his shoulders and turned away, 
rather bewildered, I fancy, and wondering within himself what curious 
breed of a man this could be who felt he had done wrong and quietly said 
so. The rest of the crowd trudged on at the heels of the workman, won- 
dering also why the Curé had not shouted as he was bid, but yelling 
** Vive la République /” with all their own mights to make up for the loss. 
As for me, left alone with the Curé, I saluted him with respect. It 
seemed to me that in these few minutes he had grown a cubit. 


af, 


The excellent man’s conversion, as it was good-naturedly called, 
created some sensation—not so much at the time itself, however, as a 
few weeks afterwards. During the fortnight that elapsed between the 
proclamation of the Republic one and indivisible, and the investment of 
Paris, people were too much occupied with their own business to concern 
themselves about other people’s. The Republicans were distributing posts 
of emolument to one another ; such of the Bonapartists as had not already 
decamped were hastening to do so ; moreover, it was the time for the general 
laying in of provisions. Every morning long lines of carts entered Paris 
loaded with cheeses, and the new Provisional Government, with an eye to 
the future, caused these cheeses to be transported to underground cellars, 
where they got nice and mouldy. Everybody invested more or less in 
sardines, sacks of unchewable sea biscuit, tins of concentrated soup, 
labelled with incomprehensible directions, and jars of potted meat exported 
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from England by intelligent speculators, who, deeming the occasion a fine 
one, had hit upon the plan of filling a good number of the jars with 
tallow, and leaving us to find out the joke a few months later, when we 
had nothing else to eat. There were also fire-proof and shell-proof pre- 
cautions to be taken with the roofs of our dwelling-houses, by means of 
layers of earth, which the winter snows, by the way, frequently converted 
into salubrious reservoirs of liquid mud ;—and all these preoccupations 
debarred the public from paying much attention to M. Tricoche. But by- 
and-by when the siege was fairly commenced ; when the booming of the 
cannon had already become familiar music to our ears; when, in short, 
the Parisians found leisure to count themselves, and see who were the 
faithful who had remained to share the ordeal, who the patriots who 
‘“‘ would have so liked to stay,” but had been ordered away just at this 
unfortunate moment to Brighton or Nice by their doctors—then, it began 
to be noticed in the parish of Ste. Rosemonde that M. le Curé Tricoche 
was no longer the man he was before, that he had given up wheezing, that 
his head was greyer, and that somehow or other people no longer felt 
tempted to laugh when he passed them as in the good old days when his 
rubicund visage and waddling gait struck all beholders with mirth. 

Nevertheless, it was not good to accept this transformation without 
suspicion. One must be wary now-a-days. After all, M. Tricoche was a 
rich man. He had been pocketing the revenues of Ste. Rosemonde (esti- 
mated at 100,000 francs per annum) for now several years; he had two 
horses in his stable; his cassocks were lined with satin; it was notorious 
that roast-meats figured at his board. This new sanctimonious attitude of 
his might only be some Jesuitic feint destined to throw dust into the eyes 
of the Republic one and indivisible. Who knows ? 

Mind you, these are not my views, but they were those of one or two 
good citizens who were disinterested enough to meddle with matters that 
did not concern them, for the purpose, as they expressed it, of finding out 
what was what. These citizens laid their heads together ; they whispered. 
Like a drop of oil on a flooring, the notion began to spread that it behoved the 
cautious to look closely after the Curé Tricoche ; and one evening the Vicar 
of Ste. Rosemonde—“ that fox in sheep’s clothing, that disciple of Loyola, 
whose ways,were dark and tiger-like,”—-was made the subject of a solemn 
and formal denunciation at the “‘ Club Démocratique et Social des Fils de 
Brutus,” the Citizen Christophe Bilia in the tribune. 

He was a great man, this Citizen Bilia, and a fervid patriot, who 
howled and raved and made the rafters shake whenever he talked about 
tyranny. No one knew much respecting his antecedents. Some said they 
had met him in ministerial ante-chambers, begging favours under the 
Second Empire. But this was evidently a lie—a scurrilous insult against 
the Sovereign People—a venomous calumny which the Citizen Bilia cast 
back into the teeth of his traducers with the utmost loathing and contempt. 
The only thing known for certain about M. Bilia was that on the 4th of 
September, seeing posts of dignity and profit scattered about broadcast, but 
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himself forgotten in the distribution, he had arrived et the conclusion that 
the word Republic would cease to have any sense if it did not mean that 
every citizen was at liberty to choose the post that suited him best, and 
to fix his own salary out of the public purse. In consequence, he had gone 
quietly and installed himself in a Government office—pay, 20,000 francs 
—hung his hat on a peg, called for refreshments, and, in a word, comported 
himself so much as if he had been in place all his life, that the new chief 
of the department supposed he had got an appointment duly signed and 
sealed in his pocket, and only discovered his mistake something like a 
fortnight afterwards. Perhaps even then M. Bilia might have succeeded 
in retaining his post had his work been sufficient and his accounts correct— 
for at best it is rather a delicate business for a Republican who has helped 
himself to a bunch of seals to turn out another Republican who has only 
helped himself to a First-Secretaryship. But unfortunately M. Bilia 
objected to work, and his accounts were not correct. He was expostulated 
with. He yelled. It was pointed out to him civilly that two and four 
made six and not three in most addition sums. He proclaimed his convic- 
tion that the Government was rotten, vowed that he would be no party to 
reactionary machinations, and indignantly threw down his resignation—an 
act of magnanimity which, however, cost him nothing: for the National 
Guard elections happening to be then afoot, a battalion of brother patriots 
hastened to mark their sense of the indignity the Citizen M. Bilia had 
suffered by electing him to be their chief. In this capacity he was 
qualified to wear embroidered clothing, to drag a steel scabbard with a 
sword inside it wherever he went, and even to fight the Prussians if ever he 
found leisure and inclination for that purpose—which, be it remarked, he 
seldom did, being probably otherwise engaged. Such was the gentleman 
who scaled the tribune on public grounds to tell ‘‘ the Sons of Brutus ” 
what his opinion was concerning M. Tricoche. 

The meeting was stormy that night—in fact, it was every night stormy. 
The “Sons of Brutus” was one of those numerous and enjoyable clubs 
where, the theatre being closed, the besieged population resorted to divert 
itself a little of an evening. The subjects for debate were varied. If a 
Son of Brutus was dunned by his shoemaker he came here and held up 
that black-hearted oppressor to contumely. If two Republicans fell out 
and kicked one another, it was odds but they both came here in the course 
of the sitting and exchanged flavoured epithets tending to show that each 
was in the pay of Count von Bismarck. Political questions were also 
discussed: the Government was declared felon, idiot, and corrupt, thirty 
or thirty-one nights a month, as the case might be, and the evening was 
generally terminated by the hooting down and unceremonious bundling out 
of some orator who had expressed sentiments at variance with those of the 
majority. This was the usual programme; but what the ‘Sons of 
Brutus ” loved above all things was to give up a sitting exclusively to the 
compilation of a list of “traitors” (selected from the public men of the 
day—ministers, generals, liberal journalists, &c.), with a view to dealing 
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summarily with them on the day when they, “the Sons of Brutus,” got 
into office. It was naturally one of these “ traitor’ nights that M. Bilia 
selected for the remarks he wished to utter about the Curé of Ste. Rose- 
monde. 

Seven o’clock had struck. The concert-room in which the ‘ Sons of 
Brutus’ held their sittings was crammed tight-full as usual, the pre- 
dominant element being blousy—that is, clad in blouses—though there 
were women present, and here and there—rari nantes in gurgite vasto— 
a black coat or two, objects of suspicion and mistrustful glances. Custom 
demanded that the meeting should every evening elect its board, the chair 
being occupied during that formality by the president chosen the night 
before. A board consists of an honorary president (often defunct but 
illustrious), an effective president, two assessors, and a secretary. The 
preceding night the Citizen Joshua, ‘‘ slayer of five-and-thirty kings,” had 
been elected to the honorary chairmanship amidst uproarious cheering. 
This evening an emaciated citizen, with long finger-nails, rose from one of 
the back benches and, in a shrill treble, moved—*‘ That the Greek citizen 
Aristogiton be voted into the chair.” 

A Citizen with a red beard, springing up furiously.—* Citizens, I 
protest. How does that man dare to move that a Greek aristocrat named 
Giton shall be voted into the chair at a meeting of Republicans? Down 
with all aristos, say I.’ (Veherent applause. Looks of indignation at 
the emaciated citizen. Cries of ‘‘ Turn him out.”’) 

The Citizen Maclou (in the chair).— Citizen, I call upon you to 
explain what you mean by insulting this Republican assembly.” 

The Emaciated Citizen.—* Citizen President, there is a mistake. The 
man who interrupted me is an idiot. Aristogiton is the name of a Greek 
sans-culotte, who slew the last of the Pisistratids, a race of despots and 
vampires like the Bonapartes. Aristogiton restored the Republic.” 
(Murmurs of incredulity ; faint applause.) 

A Citizen with a basket to a Citizen with a bottle.—‘‘ That chap knows 
too much! I shouldn’t be surprised if he were a mouchard.” 

The Citizen with the bottle to the Citizen with the basket.—‘*I don’t like 
the look of him. And why does he come talking to us about a Greek 
President—as if Frenchmen weren’t good enough for the post.” 

The Citizen with the red beard.—‘‘ That man calls me an idiot! I 
expect he’s some thief, if not worse. Anyhow, he’s a liar! He says the 
Aristo Giton restored the Republic. I don’t believe it. I say that an 
aristo never restored anything to anybody—never.” (Great cheering. 
Cries to the emaciated citizen, who vociferates something: ‘* Hold your 
row.” ‘ Put your head in a bag.’”’) ‘‘ Citizens, I am not afraid of that 
man; if he comes here to the front I'll thrash him in two minutes. 
Don’t have anything to do with his candidate. Here's another that'll do 
better: he’s a Latin citizen whose name I read in the paper, the Citizen 
Germanicus, who licked the Germans, and was a thorough-going radical.” 
(Acclamations. Prolonged applause. The Citizen Germanicus is elected 
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honorary president. The emaciated citizen continuing to vociferate, is 
seized by the legs and arms and ejected with ignominy.) 

The election of the Acting Board then ensues. The Citizen Maclou, 
who has hinted that he has no intention of moving, is confirmed in his 
place, and his assessors with him. A citizen who has imprudently con- 
fided to somebody that he is a writing-master, is forced into the secretary’s 
seat. He objects that he must go at ten, being on duty that night as a 
National Guardsman on the ramparts ; but the remonstrance only has the 
effect of bringing a couple of citizens to keep an eye on him, to the right 
and left, and prevent his bolting. 

The President Maclou.—*‘ Citizens, we shall proceed this evening with 
our list of traitors, but before that let any citizen who has general observa- 
tions to make, get up and make them.” 

A Citizen with a squint stands up and declares that he withholds his 
esteem from the Citizen Jules Favre, Minister of Foreign Affairs. (Hear 
hear.) Not that he ever expected much from a citizen who has interviews 
with Bismarck (groans) and signs himself in writing the ‘ obedient 
servant ” of that ruffian (renewed groans), but he had never gauged the 
full measure of the Citizen Favre’s unworthiness until that morning. 
Having a communication of importance to make to the Government, he 
had called at Favre’s residence, and been kept waiting an hour in an 
ante-room, at the end of which time a menial with a white cravat round 
his throat, badge of slavery, had come and informed him thatif he wished 
to see the Minister he must apply in writing for an audience. It was 
evident that the Citizen Favre was endeavouring to re-implant in a free 
land the degrading formalities existing in countries governed by tyrants. 
He moved that the Citizen Favre be set up in the pillory of public opinion, 
be pronounced traitor and outlaw, and that all true patriots be enjoined 
to refuse him obedience. (General marks of assent. Applause.) 

A Citizen slightly drunk thinks poorly of the Citizen Ernest Picard, 
Minister of Finances. He too—the citizen slightly drunk—had a com- 
munication of importance to make to the Government. He had invented 
a new shell, which was one of the most murderous ever fabricated, and 
would very soon get rid of the Prussians. Here it was, he had a model of 
it in his pocket. If he dropped this shell on the floor everybody in the 
room would be blown away to atoms. (Sensation.) Ay, and it would 
be precious difficult to find the bits, he could tell them that. (Renewed 
sensation.) Well, he had applied to the Citizen Picard for a subsidy to 
help him push his invention, and Picard had declined to lend him a 
centime. What business had the Citizen Picard to give himself these 
airs. Did he think the purse of the nation was his? Who filled those 
money-bags which he guarded like the dog in the manger? It was not 
the Citizen Picard himself, I fancy (hear hear). No, it was the people, 
with the sweat of their brow; and this conduct of the Minister of Finance 
was but part and parcel of the old system followed by all governments, of 
keeping the working-man out of what justly belonged to him. He moved 
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that the Citizen Picard be summoned to tender his resignation without 
delay. (Hear, hear. Applause. The citizen retires with his shell to a 
front bench, which is expeditiously vacated by its occupants, who install 
themselves at a prudent distance.) 

Three Citizens rise together and inveigh—the first, at a grocer of the 
Rue St. Denis, who has refused to let him take away sixteen pounds of 
bacon on credit, as if his word wasn’t as good as those of the aristocrats 
whom the same grocer trusted to any extent they pleased. (Hear, hear.) 
The second at his landlord, who has given him notice to quit when the 
siege is over, on the pretext that though he, the citizen, is earning four 
francs a day, he has declined to pay his rent ever since the beginning of 
the war, and stated his intention of not disbursing the arrears even when 
the peace is signed * (great cheering). And the third, at the Citizen Arago, 
Mayor of Paris, who, having been repeatedly memorialized to change the 
names of streets which recall the brutalizing superstitions of past ages,— 
notably the names of saints and priests—has signified his peremptory 
refusal. He, the third citizen, lives in the Rue St. Onge, and feels 
degraded at having to give such an address to his friends. He does not 
see why his self-respect should be obliterated to please the Citizen Arago. 
(Cheers and expressions of sympathy.) 

A Citizen in a black coat.—‘‘ Perhaps I can appease the citizen’s 
susceptibilities. The name of the street is not Saint Onge, but Saintonge 
—one word only. Saintonge is the name of an old French province. (In- 
terruption. Murmurs. Cries of ‘‘ Order! ’”’) 

The Third Citizen.—* If the citizen in the black coat has come here 
with the intention of humiliating the people, I may tell him that he and 
his manceuvres excite only disgust and contempt.” (Loud cheers. Cries 
of “* Turn him out !”’) 

The Citizen with the basket to the Citizen with the bottle—‘ He looks 
like a Jesuit in disguise.” 

The Citizen with the bottle to the Citizen with the busket.—* Yes, I know 
those Jesuits. My wife used to go and confess herself to one of them, 
and”’ (he proceeds with developments). 

The President Maclou.n—I close the incident. These interruptions 
are offensive. I beg to tell the Citizen in the black coat, and all like him, 
that this is a club of equality, and that those who have the pretension of 
knowing more than their neighbours had better remain outside.” (Cordial 
and unanimous applause.) ‘And now to business. We shall proceed 
with our roll of those who, by reason of their conduct, public or private, 
deserve to be placed on the people’s list of felons and traitors, there to be 
pointed at with the finger of scorn and universally execrated, until the 
day of expiation shall arrive, and the Democratical, Social, Communistical 








* It will be remembered that persons paying less than 600 francs rent were 
absolved by Government decrees from all obligations towards their landlords so long as 
the war lasted. 
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Republic shall have justice meted out to them. There are several orators 
‘inscribed. I call upon the Citizen Faggeaux to make himself heard.” 

Cries from all parts of the hall.—* Citizen Faggeaux to the tribune!” 

A Female Citizen with vigorous lungs.—‘‘ Faggeaux has sent me here 
to say he can’t come. Those dogs of policemen are looking after him 
because he knocked down a colonel of infantry who insulted him this 
morning. I’m Faggeaux’s maid; that’s why he sent me.” (Cheers, 
Expressions of sympathy for the Citizen Faggeaux.) 

The President Maclou.—* This meeting, by the mouth of its president, 
conveys its regrets and condolence to the Citizen Faggeaux, who has 
courageously buffeted preetorianism. The next name on the list is that of 
the Citizen Crappolle.”’ 

A Citizen with a black eye.—‘‘ I’m Crappolle’s brother. Crappolle is 
in the Mobile, and just because, being on guard at the outposts yesterday, 
he ran back into Paris to fetch his pocket-handkerchief, which he had 
forgotten, his captain has punished him with a fortnight’s salle de police, 
and even threatened to have him up before a court-martial.”” (Murmurs 
of indignation.) ‘‘ Ah! I know what it is. Those aristocrats would like 
to get Crappolle killed because he’s a Republican. This is the second 
time they’ve sent him to the outposts, but he knows their game as well as 
I do, and he’s not going to let himself be killed to amuse them.” (Loud 
cheers. Cries of ‘‘ Quite right ! ”’) 

The President Maclou.—‘ Such being the case, I call upon the Citizen 
Christophe Bilia, who comes third on the list, to stand up and speak.” 
(Applause. Attention.) 

The Citizen Bilia, in the uniform of chef-de-bataillon, and girded with 
an imposing scarlet sash.—“‘ Citizens, Iam a plain man, and whenever 
I’ve got anything to say, I say it. There are, no doubt, some mouchards 
in this assembly, for the occult agents of despotism are a vermin who 
swarm everywhere; but I don’t care for them, not I, and I’m glad that 
they should be present, in order to learn that if the Republic one and 
indivisible sends forth its sons to combat the foreign foe, it also takes care 
to keep its eye upon those more dangerous vipers who lurk in its own 
bosom—those sinister hirelings of dethroned tyrants who are allowed to 
herd together and conspire within our very walls—those white-livered 
renegades who, under the name of Republicans, govern our affairs, and 
plot secretly to betray us into the hands of Bismarck ; and, worse than all, 
those hypocrite myrmidons of the Pope of Rome, who, whilst pretending 
to give us their prayers, fatten upon our alms, and in their heart of hearts 
pray for the day when the crowned savage of Germany shall enter our 
city with his barbarian hordes, crush our new-born Republic under his 
horse’s hoofs, and bring us back in his train some king or emperor, even 
as the Demon of Death, when he scours the plain, brings a troop of 
carrion vultures after him.”” (Thundering applause. Excitement.) ‘ Citi- 
zens, it gives me pleasure to see that our list of traitors is swelling. There 
are at present two thousand three hundred and ninety-seven names upon 
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it, the last being that of the Citizen Trochu, for whom, as you rightly 
declared in your vote of last Tuesday, the vocabulary of known languages 
contains no epithets sufficiently stigmatizing. To-day I propose to add 
another name to the roll ; it will form a fitting pendant to that of Trochu 
—for what tallies better with a Puritan despot than a canting bigot ? what 
matches more suitably with a psalm-singing, freedom-oppressing, Prussian- 
fearing general, than a smooth-visaged, tortuous-minded priest, who bears 
candour on his face and turpitude in his soul, words of patriotism on his 
lips, and thoughts of treachery, rapine, and villany in his ignoble heart ? 
Citizens, I denounce to public indignation the Abbé Tricoche, Curé of 
Rosemonde.” (Three rounds of applause.) ‘‘ You all of you know that 
flaunting church, that gilded charnel-house, where the tainted creatures of 
the Second Empire paraded their ribbons and jewels, as the lepers of the 
East exposed their sores in the porches of the temples. Why was it not 
swept away with the Empire that produced it? Why was it not razed to 
the ground, and a gibbet-board set up in its place, saying, ‘ This is the spot 
where Religion made herself the handmaid of Cesarism, fawned to it, licked 
the mire off its feet, and threw the cloak of priestly absolution over its 
crimes ?’” (Great cheering. Growing excitement.) ‘ Citizens, I passed 
by that church this morning; I entered it, and what did I see? The 
place had been transformed into a hospital for the wounded ; there were 
beds in it, stoves to warm it, a display of bandages and medicine-bottles 
—all the apparel, in short, of decent charity. But when I turned to see 
whose were the hands that administered these things, judge of the feelings 
that welled up within me when I perceived a part of that brazen crew who 
but a few months since used this same church for their vanity-airing ground. 
Going from bed to bed, with eyes turned heavenwards, the Citizen Tri- 
coche ; in a corner, mixing a potion, the Countess of something or other, 
who not a year ago set all the scandal-papers mad with her eccentric dis- 
guises at the Court masked balls, and who now, to keep up her masquerading 
traditions, had travestied herself as a Sister of Mercy; and in the midst 
of this scene, strutting about with astonishing effrontery in a private 
soldier’s uniform, a pomaded coxcomb with a glass in his eye, an ex-dandy 
of the Bois de Boulogne—a son of a Bonapartist outlaw, the Minister 
Robache!” (Considerable sensation. Explosion of murmurs. Cries of, 
‘To the lanterne with them.) ‘‘ Citizens, it is time that the comedy 
should cease. Since when do ghouls gloat thus openly over their work 
in the broad light of day? Are we children that we should be deluded by 
these pitiful farcés? Shall the sanctimonious grimaces of a priest, the 
stagey ministrations of a patchouli-scented countess, the affected uniform 
of an impudent fop, make us forget that it is these people—this priest, 
countess, and fop—who have helped let loose the hell-hounds of War 
on us, and that were they to pass twelve hours of their day in bathing 
wounds, and the other twelve in rolling their heads in the dust, they could" 
not stanch a hundred thousandth part of the blood they have caused to 
flow, nor dry a single one of the tears that have been shed through their 
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wanton doings?” (An ominous thrill through the hall. The eyes of 
certain citizens begin to gleam: Fists are clenched.) ‘‘ Heigh, citizens, we 
are not women, I think. These people are braving us. Are you the men 
to stand that court lacqueys shall thus flourish their buffoon antics in the 
face of your grief; or can I rely upon a hundred resolute patriots to 
accompany me to-morrow, and call these menials out of livery to their 
senses ? We will tell that countess to begone where she pleases—to some 
land where the carnival still continues, to Rome, or to Monaco, or, if she 
likes it better, to London, where the rest of the clique are; the balloons 
will take her. Young Robache, he shall go to the outposts: perhaps some 
bullet will do him the honour to touch him, though steel and lead which 
make war on soldiers, mostly disdain to harm curs of his breed. As for 
the hoary old priest, his presence is a scandal; let him be turned out of 
the church his abject servility has polluted. Let him run away; there 
are garrets enough where he can hide his shame until the siege is over ; 
and if he refuses to go—why, let the consequences be on his own head : he 
will not be the first priest whom patriots have had the courage to put out 
of the way when the interests of public morality and decency demanded 
it. Tell me, are there a hundred fearless men among you I can rely on ?” 
(Immense howling. Three or four hundred dusky fists are brandished 
aloft, whilst yells of, ‘‘ To the gibbet the priests,” ‘‘To the scaffold the 
aristocrats,” make the club-room ring again.) 

A Citizen dressed as a National Guardsman, springing up suddenly, 
pale but determined.—“ Citizens . . . Citizens—one word. I am 
unknown to most of you, but I am a working-man like’yourselves, and in 
the name of that freedom which you claim as a right, I stand up to 
protest—to protest with all my might against the speech you have just 
heard.” (Exclamations. Stupefaction.) ‘‘ Yes, let me speak. So long as 
the Citizen Bilia confined himself to mere word-attacks on the Government 
I kept silent, although, let me say, that for one who is himself an officer, 
to revile his military superior as the Commandant Bilia did General 
Trochu, seems to me an example of indiscipline one cannot too strongly 
deplore. But I should have paid less attention to that had it not been for 
the latter part of the Citizen Bilia’s speech. Citizens, I adjure you, let 
us have no factions in the presence of the enemy. We all at this moment 
stand with one foot in the grave. Listen.” (Deep silence. The faint 
boom of a cannon resounds in the distance.) ‘‘ By that sound, citizens, 
which may be the death-knell of brothers of ours, I entreat you, I implore 
you, let us remain united. There can be no hostility between Bonapartist 
and Republican to-day, when both to-morrow may be lying side by side 
under the same sod. There cannot—there must not be hatred between 
hearts in which throbs one common love of our afilicted country—one 
common hope for her triumph, her regeneration. Let us forget the past— 
it is behind us ; let us link our hands, our arms, our strength§ our prayers, 
and look to the future. If there be hypocrites or traitors in our midst, 
Heaven help them ! but do not let us accept the thought, for the shame of 
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treachery in such hours as these recoils, not on one head alone, but on a 
whole community. Rather let us give every man credit for such patriotism 
as he may claim, and if we see around us women, priests, and young men, 
whom we have known frivolous in days gone by, let us gladly and proudly 
note any change we may observe in them, taking it as an earnest that our 
poor France is not the demoralized nation which her enemies pretend, but 
that her children can still, in the hour of need, cast aside their’ foibles and 
devote their best, purest energies to her service. Citizens, it is not a 
Bonapartist, an Orleanist, or a Legitimist, who is now addressing you, but 
a Republican. And not a Republican of yesterday, bat one who has lived 
all his life in the same faith, who has constantly held by the device, 
‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,’ but who has thought, and still thinks, that 
the noblest of these three words is Fraternity.” (Conflicting manifesta- 
tions. A few cheers. Predominant cries of, ‘No, no. Sit down.” ‘ No 
milk-and-water Republican ! ’’) 

The Citizen Bilia.—* Citizens, I denounce that man as a traitor and 
an enemy to his country. His sentiments might pass muster in a nun’s 
conventicle, but uttered before an assembly of free men, who are not to be 
duped by child’s play—they are a mockery and an insult.” (Loud 
cheers.) ‘‘ There can be no forgiveness for the men of the past ; between 
us and them it is a war to the knife.’’ (Renewed and prolonged cheering.) 
‘“‘The citizen throws the word fraternity in our teeth, well knowing that 
under present circumstances the mere mention of such a name is a 
division. Fraternity ! where was it on the night of the 2nd December ’51 ? 
Did those men think of fraternity when they pressed the working-man’s 
throat under their foot, and poured out his blood into the gutter? Fra- 
ternity! were they softened by the word when they saw our brothers 
rotting in the pontoons of Cayenne, and dying like dogs in the casemates 
of Lambessa ? Citizens, there can be no fraternity between men and wolves. 
The fraternity shall be between us who have old scores to pay off, and if 
we ever consent to draw a sponge over the past, it will only be on that day 
when our debt shall have been discharged drop for drop, and tooth for 
tooth—when we shall have made the rich disgorge the wealth they have 
plundered—when we shall have wrested from them the liberties they have 
robbed and the privileges they have confiscated. Citizens, it will be time 
enough to talk of fraternity when equality exists, and there are no more 
task-masters ;. when we shall no longer see men feasting in gilded palaces 
whilst their brothers die of hunger in garrets.”’ (Cheers, howls, gnashing 
of teeth, and shaking of fists. Enthusiastic ovation to the Citizen Bilia. 
The National Guardsman utters some words inaudible in the tumult. 
A Citizen, with a clay pipe, smites him on the cheek, whereupon a scuffle 
ensues, in which the gentleman who struck the first blow does not get the 
best of it. Some other citizens, partisans of equality, at once intervene, 
and place miatters on a fairer footing by setting upon the National 
Guardsman ten or twelve to one. They pinion him, roll him over, pull 
his coat to pieces, and bundle him out into the street. Great cheering.) 
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The Citizen Maclou.— Nobody can pretend that the fullest liberty of 
discussion is not allowed here ; but when persons come with the evident 
intention of railing at the sufferings of the people, they must be prepared 
for the consequences.” (Unanimous assent.) 

The sitting soon after breaks up. The Citizen Bilia rises to go, and 
is followed by nine-tenths of the audience, who accompany him with 
flattering demonstrations, patting him on the back and cheering him 
lustily. It is arranged that there shall be a rendezvous of the “‘ Sons of 
Brutus ” on the morrow to pay a visit to the Citizen Tricoche, and have 
an hour’s quiet talk with him. The time of the meet is, however, kept a 
secret—it is always well to be cautious. At the door, going out :— 

The Citizen with the basket to the Citizen with the bottle.—** That 
man in the National Guard’s uniform was undoubtedly an agent of 
Bismarck’s.”’ 

The Citizen with the bottle to the Citizen with the basket.—*‘*I am sure 
of it. That Prussian has spies everywhere. I never go to sleep without 
first looking under my bed, and yesterday I saw a pair of boots peeping 
out. The boots were mine, you know, but you can understand what a 
start it gave me at first. I assure you, if I hadn’t had this bottle. . . .” 
(Exeunt fraternally, making one another’s flesh creep.) 


II. 


I happened to be present at this meeting of the “Sons of Brutus” 
which I have just described. I attended there in a journalistic capacity ; 
but, as our craft is not adored by the gentlemen of the popular clubs, I 
generally concealed my identity under a National Guard képi, ensconced 
myself in the most retired nook of the gallery, and, during the prevalence 
of hostilities between rival factions, maintained that dignified non-inter- 
vention attitude which my well-beloved country has set in fashion. 
Walking home, however, through the moonlit streets, it occurred to me 
that I should perhaps do well to reflect on what step it behoved me to 
take now in the face of the avowed intention of the ‘ Sons of Brutus” to 
make an armed incursion on the domain of M. Tricoche. To be sure, 
had I wished to model my conduct strictly on that of my well-beloved 
country aforesaid, I need not have meditated long. All I had to do was 
to take a sheet of paper, and write a feeling despatch to the Citizen Bilia, 
reminding him that this was the nineteenth century, that we were in a 
civilized age, that it was, perhaps, a pity to molest one’s neighbour ; but 
that, anyhow, if he thought otherwise, and persisted in assaulting the 
Curé Tricoche, plundering his church, and finally hanging him to a lamp- 
post, he might count upon my strictest neutrality. This done, I should 
have folded my arms, and taken heaven to witness that, if bloodshed 
ensued, it was no fault of mine. By-and-by, when M. Tricoche was 
hanged, the church gutted, and the Citizen Bilia loaded with spoil, I 
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might have re-appeared on the scene in the character of mediator, made 
some more allusions to the nineteenth century, payed some new compli- 
ments to modern civilization, and proposed to M. Bilia to surrender part 
of his lootings. On his refusal, I should have begged him to believe that 
my esteem for him remained unaltered, and expressed the hope that the 
amicable relations subsisting between us would continue serene till the 
end of time. 

Somehow, I could not help thinking that, however elevated and 
spirited this kind of policy might be in the case of nations, it had its 
inconveniences as between man and man. And the main inconvenience 
was, that it would not have saved M. Tricoche. So I preferred doing 
what, in diplomatic language, is called ‘casting about for alliances.” 
In other words, I went to the police-station. 

‘* Ah!” said the ‘‘ Guardian of the Peace’ to whom I unfolded my 
tale, ‘I see what it is: they’re going to be at their old tricks again. That 
Bilia is a bad ’un!”’ 

He was a smug policeman, shaved all but his whiskers, and his 
manners were calm, serious, and pensive. He was one of that new 
brigade of police formed by the Prefect, M. de Kératry, who had laid a 
ruthless hand on the sergents-de-ville of the Second Empire, suppressing 
their moustaches, their cocked hats, and even their title. 

“Yes,” I answered, glad to find him so impressionable, ‘‘ I am inclined 
to agree with you about the Citizen Bilia.” 

‘‘ Humph!”’ he proceeded, shaking his head. ‘I know their games. 
They get all together, under pretence of politics and such like, and when 
they’ve speechified a bit, they break the windows and they rob. It’s 
always the same story.” 

‘“‘ Then, I conclude, you see the necessity of taking prompt measures 
to repress this attempt.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said he. ‘I'll just send one of my men round to this Bilia, 
and talk to him a bit. If that won’t do, I'll ask you to be good enough 
to let me know if anything happens to-morrow—if they do any mischief, 
I mean—then, I'll see if we can’t manage to catch a few of them; but 
not this Bilia—he’d give us too much trouble.” 

Evidently this worthy man had mistaken his vocation. Nature had 
intended him for an English cabinet-minister. I departed, heaving some- 
thing like a sigh of regret over those not very distant times when half-a- 
dozen words to the police would have been enough to ensure the Citizen 
Bilia’s being arrested in his bed, conveyed under escort to Mazas, and 
lodged there at Government expense until he had had time to cool. It is 
true that now we were in the enjoyment of Republican institutions, which 
means that it was no longer lawful to arrest a criminal until he had 
actually committed that which he was bent upon, and not quite prudent 
to do it even then if he were, like the Citizen Bilia, a man holding repute 
among the people. You see, there are shades of opinion in these things, 
which it is well to comprehend. To plunder in the name of hunger, want, 
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and cold is undoubtedly a crime; but to do the same thing in the name 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity is mistaken zeal—nothing more. 

So, having failed in my first negotiation for allies, I addressed myself 
elsewhere. I sought out an acquaintance, a colonel of Breton Mobiles, 
whose sympathy for Republicans was small, and who had never, that I 
am aware, heard talk of non-intervention. This time my errand was not 
bootless. The colonel stroked his moustache significantly, despatched an 
estafette to the War Office to ask for powers, and in less than two hours, 
having carte blanche in his pocket, gave his orders for a march out at 
daybreak. The next morning, on arriving before the church of Ste. 
Rosemonde, I found my friend quietly picketed in the vicinity with his 
eight hundred men, and waiting for events. 

I should have had some difficulty in knowing Ste. Rosemonde’s again 
but for these Mobiles. At the first rumour of a probable siege and bom- 
bardment, the distinguished architect of the building, seized with terror 
at the thought of his master-work being chipped, and possibly, too, struck 
with some misgiving as to the resisting power of the edifice in case it should 
have any but very undersized shells to encounter, had applied to the 
Government for I forget how many hundred sacks of earth, a request 
which had been graciously acceded to. These sacks had been used to 
pad the walls and roof, and the church looked uncommonly as though it 
were being treated for influenza. On the belfry, besacked out of all 
shape, a white flag, with the now familiar red cross, fluttered lazily in the 
breeze; and on the church door, surmounted also with a red cross, 
one could read this announcement: ‘‘ Ambulance of Ste. Rosemonde. 
150 beds. By permission of Monseigneur the Archbishop of Paris, this 
church will be used during the siege as a military ambulance. Divine 
service will be celebrated every day in the Sacristy, temporarily converted 
into a chapel.” 

Thus the Citizen Bilia had not erred, and the once fashionable 
Ste. Rosemonde’s had truly become a hospital. There was a pasted 
notice inside the vestibule praying visitors to walk softly and to speak 
low; the alms-box formerly labelled, ‘‘ Pour les .Pauvres,’”’ bore the in- 
scription: ‘‘ Powr les Blessés.”” When one pushed the inner folding- 
doors, it was no longer to step into an atmosphere of music, incense, and 
radiant vestments ; but the same sad, quiet scene met the gaze as is to be 
witnessed wherever the sick are congregated—long, tranquil rows of white 
beds lit up in this instance by the few rays struggling faintly through 
the half-barricaded windows and by two tapers burning perpetually over 
the altar. Two lateral chapels, which in days gone by had blazed 
with light, flowers, and votive offerings, had been appropriated, the 
one to a pharmacy, the other to a linen-room; and instead of the 
gilded Suisse and silver-stick vergers, one or two Sisters of Mercy 
glided about noiselessly between the beds, carrying soothing potions, 
lint, and bandages under the direction of a grey man in list slippers 
(the military surgeon). A life-size figure of the Saviour on the Cross, 
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mournfully yet fitly completed this picture of human suffering and seemed 
to sanctify it. 

Yes, the Citizen Bilia had spoken correctly ; yet there was one thing he 
had forgotten to add, probably deeming it immaterial, and that was the 
names of the persons who had first founded and were now supporting the 
ambulance of Ste. Rosemonde at a cost of something like six thousand 
francs a week. They were not many, only three, but, oddly enough, 
they were the very M. Tricoche, whom M. Bilia proposed to turn out ; 
Mdme. la Comtesse de Verveine, whom he thought of despatching to 
Monaco per balloon to join in the carnival; and M. Robache, the young 
gentleman who wore an eyeglass, and also, M. Bilia might have men- 
tioned, his arm in a sling, having been wounded at the battle of Chatillon, 
at which few of the “Sons of Brutus,” it was reported, had thought it 
necessary to appear. 

These three persons were the- sole relict of the congregation of 
Ste. Rosemonde: everybody else had fled—they only remained: and when 
I say that they remained, I should be speaking more truly if I said that 
what remained of them was the ghost of their formerselves. Yes, only the 
ghost, for these were certainly not the people I had known before. What 
was there in common, for instance, between the Countess of Verveine of 
last summer, the young, high-born, lovely, courted millionaire widow, 
who was looked up to—worshipped would be the better word—as one 
of the queens of ton, and this pale, large-eyed young woman in the Sister 
of Mercy’s dress who was patiently mending a bullet-hole in a tunic 
belonging to a wounded soldier? And young Robache, what had come 
over him? The last time I had seen him was at Longchamps at the 
running for the Grand Prize in June. Blooming in a white waistcoat, 
straw-coloured gloves, moss-rose bud, and inseparable eyeglass, he had 
driven down on his drag, the showiest turn-out of the field, betted heavily 
on Sornette, the French horse, and on seeing the object of his predilections 
pass the post first, danced a hornpipe coram populo, shaken everybody by 
the hand, and told me twenty times in five minutes that Waterloo was 
now at length avenged, since the British steed had been defeated. What 
relation was this young madcap to the curiously gaunt individual I saw 
before me now, his head cropped close as a convict’s, his private’s uni- 
form all too large for him, and his left arm closely bound to his chest by 
a combination of straps and bandages? As for M. Tricoche, he had 
aged five years between the 8th of May and the 4th of September ; and 
between the 4th of September and my present visit it seemed to me that 
he had aged five years more. The only point in which there was no 
perceptible alteration in any of the three was in their natural serenity. 
They were thin, half-starved, fatigued, but for all that the national 
characteristics asserted their sway and they were cheerful. I even doubt 
if they ever took a deeper interest in any of their past occupations than 
in those to which they were devoting themselves at the moment when I 
entered. 
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They sat round a deal table outside the extemporized pharmacy. 
Young Robache, whose wound allowed of his making himself useful, in so 
far as one hand went, was holding one end of a piece of linen between his 
teeth, the other end being fastened to the table’s edge, and was gravely 
scraping lint with a knife. The Curé, with a heap of letters on one side 
of him, large sheets of postage-stamps on the other, was franking missives 
he had written by request of wounded soldiers to their relatives, corre- 
spondence destined for the provinces, and to be forwarded by the next 
balloon. Mdme. de Verveine, as I have said, was all absorbed in her 
needlework, and on a chair beside her towered a pile of other tunics and 
jackets waiting to be attended to when that which she had in hand was 
finished. She looked up, however, as I advanced, walking on tiptoe so as 
not to wake anybody. I bowed to her, she smiled with her usual grace, 
and said in a hushed voice: 

** Colonel de Kerhoel has been here this morning. He says you sent 
him here to protect us. Do you know we were rather alarmed at first, 
not for us, but for our patients? Do you think there is any real 
danger ?” 

“Not now, certainly, thanks to Colonel de Kerhoel; but I should 
have been sorry to receive the visit of these gentlemen without him.” 

‘* Why, what can they want ?”’ asked the Curé simply. 

*‘ Want, Monsieur le Curé?” echoed the surgeon, joining us and 
laughing quietly. ‘‘ Why, what those gentlemen have wanted ever since I 
have had the pleasure of knowing them—and our acquaintance dates from 
the Revolution of 1848—I never knew them desire but two things: Do 
no work, and pay themselves out of the pockets of other people for 
doing it.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps they are hungry, and that would excuse a great deal of 
desperation,” rejoined the Countess, gently. ‘I assure you it quite 
makes my heart bleed to read of the prices of things in the papers. See 
here what the Journal des Débats says: ‘ Butter, 80 francs the pound ; 
fowls, 40 francs the pair; a cabbage, 8 francs; eggs, 90 centimes apiece.’ 
What the poor are to do I cannot think.” 

‘* Yes, I saw a poor woman yesterday, a small tradesman’s wife, trying 
to get a cup of milk for her child, who was ill,’ remarked the Cure, 
gloomily. ‘‘ There was not a drop to be had in the quarter—at least not 
for the price she could afford.” 

‘So you went and bought it for her,” added the surgeon, concluding 
the sentence which the worthy Curé would certainly have left unfinished. 
‘¢ Yes, no doubt the poor are to be pitied, but the poor at this moment 
are not those whom Mdme. le Comtesse supposes. Those who before the 
siege called themselves the ‘ working-men’ are as well off now as they 
have ever been- in their lives, in fact a great deal better off. They have 
no rent to pay, they are absolved from all their debts till the end of the 
war, they have warm clothes given them gratis, and they receive 80 sous a 
day, with fifteen added if they be married men. But this is not all. 
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Thanks to the municipal canteens, which the Government has instituted, 
they live almost for nothing. Their dinners are sumptuous beside yours, 
Madame, who refuse to eat anything better than what they give the 
soldiers, and yours, M. le Curé, who live on bread and horse. For eight 
sous they are entitled to a large bowl of soup, their ration of cooked meat, 
a plate of beans or potatoes, half-a-pound of bread, and half a litre of 
wine, and they may go and take two meals of this sort a day. So you 
see, those who are suffering from hunger, and are likely to die of the com- 
plaint if the siege lasts much longer, are not the ‘ down-trodden prole- 
taries,’ as these gentlemen love to call themselves. No, those who are 
hungry now, who have changed places with the beggars, are the unfor- 
tunate petty bourgeois, the small tradesmen, the ten thousand subaltern 
employés who in peace-time had to keep up a rag of respectability, and 
who at present must choose between paying for their cabbages three francs 
apiece, or going without cabbages and living on that mouthful of horse 
which the Government allows. A good many of these poor devils have 
become very scarecrows. I saw one of them last week—they told me he 
was a railway clerk—go and take up his post outside one of the 
municipal canteens, along with his quewe, waiting for the distribution. 
He probably thought that, being starving, he had as much right to some 
soup as any other citizen. But you should have seen the storm his 
coming excited. He was recognized by a neighbour, and set upon by the 
whole concourse, tooth and nail, beak and claw. What! a man who used 
to have three thousand francs a year beg for soup! An ‘aristocrat’ come 
and snatch the bread out of the People’s mouth! In less than a twinkling 
he was felled into the gutter, his jug kicked out of his hand, his vile 
aristocratic body pummelled into a jelly, and it was lucky for him that the 
canteen doors were opened just at this juncture, else I doubt if he would 
have remained in a position ever to feel hungry again. Ah, they are 
pleasant gentlemen, these down-trodden proletaries, when you take the 
muzzle off them.” 

‘Dear me, dear me, this is all very dreadful,” said the Countess, 
‘‘ but if these men are not hungry what can they want with us? I sup- 
pose it is some of these terrible politics again,” added she, with a sigh. 

“‘Humph! politics! I would willingly give a hundred-franc note to 
any ‘Son of Brutus’ who explained to me what he understood by 
that word, and another hundred if he told me frankly what his ideal 
of a good government was,”’ answered the surgeon, sceptically. ‘‘ They 
have got a Republic now, and they are conscientiously doing their 
utmost to upset it; if they ever install themselves in its place under 
the name of double-dyed or treble-dyed Republic, you may depend upon 
their clutching each other by the throat, even as they have done on every 
former occasion, when it has pleased Providence to give them their turn at 
the helm. As for what they say about the Bonapartists bringing on this 
war, you know what my opinion is respecting that, Madame, and so do 
you, M. le Curé,” 
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‘‘ Yes, yes, my dear doctor, I know you are indulgent,”’ answered the 
Curé, sighing. 

‘‘Not indulgent, but just,’’ answered the surgeon, plainly. “If I 
thought that this war was due to any particular party, I should say so; 
but my conviction is, that it was a fatality in which we all had a hand, 
without exception. As an old soldier who has served under the Dukes of 
Nemours and Aumale, I have always been an Orleanist ; but I, too, was a 
partisan of this war, so was every Frenchman worth his salt; and if a few 
held back, I own I cannot rid myself of the notion that politics had more 
to do with it than love of peace. Had the Government backed out of their 
war-scrape whilst it was yet time, I would have wagered a good deal that 
the Republican party-cry henceforth would have been that the Emperor 
was afraid to fight the Prussians.” 

‘¢ Well, well,” rejoined the Curé, gravely, let us be just to every man 
according to his works. The Republicans acted rightly in opposing the 
war: I prefer to think that their motives were good.” 

I am unable to guess what reply, if any, the surgeon would have 
made, for whilst the Curé was speaking, a distant clamour, as of an 
adjoining crowd, reached our ears; and he had scarcely done, when one 
of the ambulance attendants ran in scared, and said, ‘‘There is an 
enormous mob of National Guards and workmen ; they are carrying red 
flags, and shouting, ‘A bas les Prétres de Rosemonde /’ and they are 
coming down the street !”’ 


IV. 


It was quite true. There they were, an enormous mob, shaggy, tur- 
bulent, and in excellent spirits for mischief. The Citizen Bilia had origi- 
nally projected a purely civilian demonstration, but those second thoughts 
which the proverb assures us are best had counselled him to admit his 
armed battalion of National Guards toa participation ; and so they trooped 
behind him, five hundred strong, draggle-tailed, undisciplined, and singing 
patriotic songs, furiously out of tune, as became true Republicans, averse 
to any sort of order or regulation. This, by the way, was the eleventh or 
twelfth “demonstration” in which the Citizen Bilia’s battalion took part. 
It was always demonstrating, this valuable cohort of warriors. One day 
it was trudging processionally through the mud to crown a statue some- 
where ; another day it went in state to howl at the Government at the 
Hotel-de-Ville ; a third day it would go and sack somebody’s house, for the 
greater glory of the good cause; and soon. Perhaps it will seem to certain 
minds that, considering the Prussians were knocking rather importunately 
at the gates of Paris, the Citizen Bilia’s battalion might have found a 
more useful field for its energies in endeavouring to induce the Prussians 
to go away. But to this I answer, that if every man did his duty, there 
would soon be nothing to complain of: not even war, for instance, which 
would be a pity, seeing how lucrative a trade it is becoming; nor 
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revolutions, which would be a most painful blow to such gentlemen as 
the Citizen Bilia. 

I think the Citizen Bilia had counted upon an agreeable morning’s 
sport; and this will account for the singularly wry face he pulled when, 
upon debouching into the Place de Ste. Rosemonde, he found himself 
confronting, not an unguarded place of worship, but eight hundred soldiers, 
neatly drawn up in square; and armed with Chassepot rifles. 

Colonel de Kerhoel had marshalled his men in such a way as to leave 
a clear road for any person or body of persons whose object was simply 
to pass by the church, but also in such a way as to oppose a simple, solid, 
thoroughly unengaging barrier to anybody who ruminated an attack. The 
experienced eye of Citizen Bilia took in all this at a glance. He was no 
fool ; no more were his men, for they, too, seemed struck by the practical 
character of the arrangements. However, for the dignity of the thing 
they kept on advancing, neither did they in any marked degree abate their 
howlings. These howls were a trifle less enthusiastic, that was all; and 
when they were all opposite the church together, they halted. The two 
hosts then stood face to face. 

One might well have drawn some moral from the contrast they offered. 
It was the contrast between those old irreconcilable enemies, Provincial 
France and the Capital. On one side these Bretons—a rough lot, dogged, 
ignorant, far from clean, and speaking no language but their own rude © 
patois, sturdy churls, nevertheless Catholics to the core, believers in 
amulets, singers of wild, superstitious hymns, and devoted to their God, 
their priest, and their legitimate chief with a fidelity it would have been 
as impossible to shake as one of those rugged rocks by their own sea- 
shore. On the other hand, this mob of Parisians—dirty and ignorant as 
the countrymen, but believing in nothing and respecting nobody, ready 
with a grin and a lampoon for everything that was law, order, religion, 
or morality, and grinning behind the back even at that trumpery leader 
of theirs whom, in a moment’s freak, they had set up to guide them, and 
with whom, whenever the fancy took them, they would break as uncere- 
moniously as an ape does a nut. 

The Parisians looked at the Bretons as bumptious townsmen look at 
peasants. The Bretons returned the glance as a bull-dog eyes a cat—able 
to strangle him, and not reluctant to do it. 

The mere exchange of glances was not of long duration, for Colonel 
de Kerhoel, in a peremptory but off-hand tone, gave the word of com- 
mand: ‘Attention! Fix bayonets!” 

The Citizen Bilia, not to be behindhand, instantly sang out, in a 
piercing falsetto, “‘ Arrention! Fix sayonets!” 

The next move was the Colonel’s, who took out a cigar and lit it. 
The Citizen Bilia felt in his pockets, but finding no cigar, did nothing, and 
there was a pause. But only for a minute. Impelled by the vociferations 
of the ‘* Sons of Brutus,” who, regarding the cigar as a token of pacific 
intentions, waxed noisy and sanguine anew, the Citizen Bilia stepped 
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forward, and, in a voice which he meant to be haughtily defiant, but which 
quavered slightly in his throat, shouted: ‘Citizen Colonel, in the name 
of the Republic one and indivisible, we summon the Citizens Tricoche and 
Robache, and the Citoyenne Verveine, to appear before us.”’ 

‘‘Monsieur le Commandant,” answered the Colonel politely, ‘ the 
persons you mention are unknown to me. I have the honour of being 
acquainted with Madame la Comtesse de Verveine, Monsieur l’Abbé 
Tricoche, curé of Ste. Rosemonde, and with Monsieur Robache ; but they 
are at this moment engaged, and you will excuse me if I decline interrupt- 
ing them for the sake of announcing your visit.” 

“Oh, la, la/” ‘Plus de Saints!” ‘A bas les aristocrates et les 
porteurs d’eau bénite!”’ * A Chaillot les Comtesses!”’ yelled the gentlemen 
in the background. 

‘‘ Citizen Colonel,” pursued the Commandant Bilia, making heroic 
efforts to surmount the lump which was rising in his gullet, ‘‘ you hear 
the wishes of the people. Iam their delegate. I call upon you to let 
me pass.” 

‘“*T must trouble you to stand back,’’ replied the Colonel simply. 

‘‘ And if I refuse,—if I insist upon advancing ?”’ 

The Colonel quietly unsheathed his sword. ‘‘I shall cleave you in 
two like a carrot,” said he. 

But the precious blood of the Citizen Bilia was not destined to flow, 
for a hand was laid on the Colonel’s arm, and Madame de Verveine, who 
had come out of the church with M. Tricoche, young Robache, the 
surgeon, and myself, interposed :—‘‘ You desire to see me, monsieur ? ” 
she said to M. Bilia. 

The Citizen Commandant was not able immediately to answer, for the 
disagreeable menace of Colonel de Kerhoel had a little unsettled him. 
The fact is, he was not used to be talked to in this way. When he went 
“‘ demonstrating’ before the Government offices, things passed off quite 
differently. An official secretary, not unfrequently a Minister in person, 
came down to listen to his observations, and he was always assured that 
the Government would give his remarks their most attentive consideration, 
and every disposition was shown not to rufile his feelings or in any manner 
irritate him. He scarcely knew what to think of this new form of pro- 
ceeding,—this promise to cleave him in two,—a threat which was the 
more offensive as there was not the slightest reason to suppose M. de 

' Kerhoel would not put it into execution. 

However, at the sight of Madame de Verveine, he rallied. He had 
doubtless heard that in the sphere in which Colonel de Kerhoel moved it 
was customary for male aristocrats to-contain themselves before female 
aristocrats. So, feeling himself safe, he drew his sword, brandished it 
above his head, and darting glances of unquenchable fury, hollared :—- 
‘* Who is it that threatens me ? I dare you to do your worst! The people 
have resolved that the ambulances where our brothers are lying shall no 
longer be sullied by the persons of the Second Empire. We will have no 
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more Jesuits, and no more he or she comedians... .” (‘‘ No, no,” 
roared the gentlemen behind. ‘‘ No more Jesuits.’’) 

“I assure you, you will not find any brother of yours yonder,’ 
remarked the surgeon ironically. ‘‘ All the men in that ambulance are 
soldiers ; there is not a single ragamuffin amongst them.” 

“Tush, tush!” pleaded worthy M. Tricoche. ‘I am sorry M. le 
Commandant, that our presence should be a source of annoyance to any 
one,” added he, with imperturbable gentleness. ‘It is but too true 
that I am one of those who, at the outset of this unlucky war, spoke 
otherwise than they ought to have done,—otherwise, I may add; than 
became my character as a priest; and I shall not think I have done 
enough even when I have devoted my entire fortune and the energies of 
my whole life to remedying some of the evils which I have helped to 
occasion. So if there is any particular form of expiation, Monsieur, which 
you wish to suggest to me in the name of public opinion, I will pray in all 
humility for grace to submit to it.” 

‘Excuse me one moment,” said young Robache, coming forward. 
“ Before favouring us with his scheme of expiations, M. Bilia will perhaps 
do well to consider to what extent it will have to be put in practice 
by himself. How do you do, M. Bilia? I have never had the oppor- 
tunity of making your personal acquaintance, but it has been given me to 
peruse a document of your composition ; and as the byword says that the 
style marks the man, I should be almost justified in saying that we are 
acquainted.” 

The Citizen Bilia turned sallow, and stared with evident uneasiness at 
the close-cropped youth whose eyeglass gleamed upon him with the 
disconcerting fixity of a policeman’s lantern. 

‘* Yes, it was a letter sent to my father, then a Minister—a Minister 
of the Second Empire. Whilst he was in office he received a good many 
such epistles. I confess they were not characterized for the most part by 
excess of dignity, but one day he lit upon one which for flatness and 
servility exceeded anything he had ever fingered before, and he showed it 
me as a curiosity. The author states his wish to serve that poor Second 
Empire anyhow and anywhere, as a sub-prefect, a sub-receiver, a clerk of 
the prefecture de police, ‘in any capacity, in short, where he could prove 
his devotion towards that august dynasty whose coming had been as that 
of the blessed manna from heaven ’—I remember the very words, they 
struck me as infinitely poetic. I am glad to perceive, M. le Commandant, 
that the rejection of this petition—which you will have no difficulty in 
recollecting was signed ‘Christophe Bilia’—has not prevented your making 
your way in another walk.” 

‘It’s a calumny!” gasped the Citizen Bilia, become livid: ‘‘ a base, 
hireling calumny.” And the gentlemen in the background, beginning to 
wonder what the conversation could be about, caught at the cry, and 
shouted all together, with cordial waving of red flags and shaking of fists : 
** Yes, yes, it’s a calumny ; don’t believe them. A bas les calomniateurs !”” 
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“* Well, well,” continued young Robache, “‘a short memory’ is no 
crime ; but let us come to another subject, that of this War,:which you 
are good enough to lay on our shoulders. - On the 15th of July last—you 
see I am precise about my dates—I was driving down the Rue St. George 
towards seven in the evening. That day M. Thiers—you know M. Thiers ? 
—had made a speech in the Corps Législatif in favour of peace, and a 
deputation of the sovereign people were marking their grateful sense of 
the proceeding by putting some stones through his ‘windows. There was 
one gentleman distinguishing himself particularly in this exercise. He 
was better dressed than the others, and appeared to be leading them ; 
he moreover shouted, ‘A Berlin! »A mort les-Allemands/ A bas les 
pacifiques !’ with a zeal that did him credit. Somehow, M. Bilia, I would 
stake my word of honour that this gentleman was yourself.” 

The Citizen Bilia’s first impulse was apparently to renew his protesta- 
tions with redoubled scorn, but a better mode of tactics presented itself 
to his imagination. Drawing himself up to his full height of five feet 
three or thereabouts, he hurled out the indignant ery of the fox who has 
set a trap and fallen into it himself: « Citizens,” shrieked he, ‘‘ we have 
got into an ambush. Let us have nothing to say to these people who lie 
in wait to slaughter Republicans. Citizen Colonel, I call all here present 
to witness that you have threatened my life, and that had I not been 
actuated by the most patriotic forbearance a conflict might have ensued 
between us. Citizens, let us withdraw. It shall not be said that whilst 
the enemy is at the gates we allowed ourselves to be provoked into civil 
strife. If these people wish to enter into rivalry with us, they know where 
to find us. Let them follow us to the field of battle, and fight by our 
sides—if they dare.’ Hereupon he wheeled to the right about, put 
himself at the head of his men, gave the order to march, and strode off 
superbly. And his men followed him as before, not a little impressed by 
his eloquence, and reflecting that, after all, it would have been absurd to 
attack these Bretons, who were a low herd, imbued with degrading pre- 
judices, and who, besides, would have been just as likely as not to fire at 
them. 

“« Well, Madame,” said the Colonel, sheathing his sword and smiling 
grimly, as the last ‘‘ Son of Brutus”’ vanished, bawling with tremendous 
rage :— 

**Tremblez, ennemis de la France— 
Rois ivres de sang et d’orgueil ; 

Le Peuple Souverain s’avance : 
Tyrans, descendez au cercueil!” 


*¢ Well, Madame, all’s well that ends well!’’ 

‘‘ Heaven grant that-it may all end well,’’ answered she fervently, but 
with a sigh. ‘ You cannot think,” she added, mournfully, ‘‘ what a sorrow 
it is to me that, at a time when we ought all to be united, there should be 
such enmities as these between fellow-countrymen. It is more cruel than 
the war itself.” 
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The Colonel became suddenly grave. 

‘¢ Ay,’ said he, bitterly, ‘* and do you not think it rends my heart to: 
pieces to think that the man I have just treated like a dog was a French- 
man? I could cry with shame at: the thought. Yes, God knows how it: 
will all end; but if you are beaten, my poor France, it is not the Krupp 
guns or the German generals that will have defeated yous youn own chil- 
dren have hurt you more than all your foes together.” 


V. 

Whither the Citizen Bilia betook himself upon leaving the Ambulance 
Tricoche, and whether he ever put into execution his threat of proceeding 
to the battle-field, in order to shame those dastard Bretons who had lain 
in wait to slay a Republican, are points which I am not in a position to 
clear up. But I am inclined to think that the Citizen Bilia did not visit 
the battle-field. A man cannot devote his mind to two things at once, 
and M. Bilia and friends found plenty to occupy them inside the city, 
without seeking for adventures out of doors. On the 31st of October they 
tried to overturn the Government, in the month of December they tried 
again, and on the 24th of January they made a third effort, not more 
successful than the other two, but more glorious in this respect, that it 
resulted in a certain number of deaths, which always reads well in newspaper 
accounts. By this time, however, M. Bilia had ceased to be a Commandant, 
having been despotically cashiered, as he feelingly expressed it ; and his 
battalion had also been disbanded, and there were some unpleasant 
rumours that if the Government caught M. Bilia it intended shooting him, 
—which I believe to have been a false report, for the Government of the 
National Defence would not have harmed a fly, not even a Prussian if it 
could have helped it—but which nevertheless had the effect of confining 
M. Bilia to out-of-the-way garrets, where he led an occult existence, only 
relieved by those occasional sorties to which I have just alluded. He 
reappeared altogether at the close of the siege, and I heard without 
surprise that he had been elected to represent an important democratical 
constituency in the National Assembly. There is a brilliant political 
future open before that young man. If he is fortunate enough to keep 
out’ of the hangman’s hands there is no reason why he should not become 
Prime Minister, President of a Republic—Emperor, even, if the fancy 
takes him. 

The fates of the other personages I have cursorily introduced were 
perhaps less enviable than that of the Citizen Bilia, perhaps more so, 
according to the point of view. Colonel de Kerhoel was shot in that 
second attack on the Bourget with five hundred out of his eight hundred 
men. Young Robache, not yet cured of his wound, but able to lift his 
arm sufficiently to hold a rifle, decamped from his ambulance without 
surgeon’s leave, on the morning of the battle of Villiers, and was buried 
the next day in the small village church-yard, which was all too narrow to. 
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contain the number of French graves that had to be dug. The surgeon 
himself was carried off by a stray shell whilst picking up the wounded: on 
the field of Montretout ; and at about the time of this, the last battle of 
the siege, I met with the following two lines in most of the papers :— 


** We regret to announce the death of Mdme. la Comtesse de Verveine, 
who died on the bth, of typhus fever, caught in the Ambulance of 
Ste. Rosemonde, aged 28.” 


As for M. Tricoche, I had few occasions of speaking to him after the 
episode furnished by the visit of M. Bilia. Our paths lay apart. The duties 
of newspaper correspondence took me to all points of the compass, per- 
petually moving, perpetually scribbling ; and if here and there, whilst jotting 
down notes at sunset on a corpse-strewn field, I caught sight of the well- 
known figure kneeling with gourd or crucifix in hand over a prostrate form, 
we seldom either of us had more than the time to exchange a rapid word 
in passing or a silent grasp of the hand. Still, I continued to hear of 
M. Tricoche. Soldiers talked of him with a strange respect ; generals wished 
there were a few more like him; ‘‘ Sons of Brutus ”’ swore he was a Judas, 
and frequently hooted him in the streets. I learned that his ambulance 
was always full, and it was cited as one of those where the wounded 
enjoyed most luxuries; for people said the Curé was spending every 
farthing he had, and that of all the money he had put by as Vicar of 
wealthy Ste. Rosemonde’s, there would soon be not a penny left. On the 
day when the peace was signed I went to call upon M. Tricoche. 

It was a sunshiny day. Paris seemed comparatively joyful—glad to 
know that the worst was over. Everywhere people were beginning to 
reopen their shops or unfasten their barricaded shutters; and in front of 
Ste. Rosemonde’s I found the Distinguished Architect superintending the 
removal of the sacks of earth off the pet work of his genius. The red- 
cross flag was already gone, for it seems the wounded had been removed 
to the military hospitals, now less crowded. On the door figured this 
new announcement :— 


**This Church will be reopened for Divine Service on the Sunday of 
Mid-Lent. 
‘¢PrerRE CHAMBONNEAU, Curé.” 


‘‘ Pierre Chambonneau!” said I, in astonishment, and addressing 
myself to the Distinguished Architect ; “‘ but what has become of 
M. Tricoche ? ’ 

“‘Oh, haven’t you heard?” said my interlocutor, filliping an ash 
from his cigar and laughing. ‘‘ M. Tricoche has resigned.” 

‘Resigned ? And for what reason ?” 

“Oh, you know”—and the Distinguished Architect shrugged his 
shoulders—“ it’s.one of the new ideas that’s come over him since the 
Empire fell. I can’t say what’s the meaning of it. I believe, myself, the 
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good old man is a little—ahem !” (the D. A. touched his forehead signifi- 
cantly). ‘‘ Somebody has heard him pretend that having misled the con- 
gregation he was entrusted to guide, he deserves to be deprived of his 
office. They say the Archbishop tried to pacify him; but you know at 
that age, when they get any notion into their heads, it’s the deuce and all 
to make them understand reason. M. Tricoche has obtained a place as 
Vicaire* in some wild, heaven-forsaken parish down in the Pyrenees.—I 
beg pardon. Heigh there! mind what you’re about with that sack of 
earth: you all but sent it through the oriel.” 

I walked away, without a word, in the direction of M. Tricoche’s 
lodgings. Atthe door a ‘‘ commissionaire ’’ was putting some luggage on a 
hand-truck, and Malle. Virginie, the Curé’s housekeeper, dressed as if for 
a journey, was coming behind him, with a parcel or two. 

“Oh, it’s you, Monsieur,” said she, curtseying ; “‘ you're just in time 
to say good-by to M. le Curé.” 

‘‘Ts it really good-by?” I asked with some emotion: for the Curé 
just then appeared himself with the last of his luggage—a few books. 

‘“‘ Yes, dear friend,” answered he, with a peaceful smile, and he held 
out his hand. 

No doubt he guessed the mute question in my looks, for, still holding 
my hand, he said with quiet earnestness: —‘‘ Lavabo, inter tnnocentes 
manus meas; et invocabo misericordiam Domini.” Then, making the sign 
of the cross before me as a farewell, he added :—‘‘ Dominus tecum.” 

I am certain I never responded with deeper fervour :—‘‘ Et cum 
spiritu tuo.” 





* Vicaire, in French, is curate, and curé, vicar. 
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Hathaniel Batothorne. 
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III. 


In .1862' Hawthorne began to send me for publication in the Atlantic 
Monthly some articles from his English Journal, which he afterwards 
collected into a volume and called Our Old Home. Forwarding one of 
these papers, he wrote :— 


I hope’ you will like it, for the subject seemed interesting to me when I was 
on the spot, but I always feel a singular despondency and heaviness of heart in 


reopening those old journals now. However, if I can make readable sketches ont - 


of them, it is no matter. 


In the same letter he relates that he has been re-reading Lockhart’s 

Life of Scott, a new edition of which, dedicated to him, was then in course 

- of publication, and he suggests some additions to the concluding volume. 
He says :— 


If the last volume is not already printed and stereotyped, I think you ought to 
insert in it an explanation of all that is left mysterious in the former volumes,—the 


name and family of the lady he was in love with, &c. It is desirable too to know’ 


what have been the fortunes and final catastrophes of his family and intimate friends 
since his death, down to as recent a period as the death of Lockhart. All such 
matter would make your edition more valuable ; and I see no reason why you should 
be bound by the deference to living connections of the family that may prevent the 
English publishers from inserting these particulars. We stand in the light of 
posterity to them, and have the privileges of posterity. .... I should be glad to 
know something of the personal character and life of his eldest son, and whether (as 
I have heard) he was ashamed of his father for being a literary man. In short, fifty 
pages devoted to such elucidation would make the edition unique. Do come and see 
us before the leaves fall. 


While he was engaged in copying out and re-writing his papers on 
“England for the magazine, he was very despondent about their reception 
by the public. Speaking of them one day to me, he said: ‘‘We must 
remember that there is a good deal of intellectual ice mingled with this 
wine of memory.” He was sometimes so dispirited during the war, that 
he was obliged to postpone his contributions for sheer lack of spirit to go 
on. Near the close of the year 1862 he writes :— 


I am delighted at what you tell me about the kind appreciation of my articles, for 
I feel rather gloomy about them myself. Iam really much encouraged by what you 
say; not but what I am sensible that you mollify me with a good deal of soft soap, 
but it is skilfully applied and effects all you intend it should..... I cannot come 
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to Boston to spend more than a day, just at present. It would snit me better to come 
for a visit when the spring of next year is a little advanced, and if yon renew your 
hospitable proposition then, I shall probably be glad to accept it; though I have 
now been a hermit so long, that the thought affects me somewhat as it would to 
invite a lobster or a crab to step ont of his shell. 


He continued, during the early months of 1863, to send now and 
then an article for the magazine from his English Note-Books. On the 
22nd of February he writes :— 


Here is another article. I wish it would not be so wretchedly long, but there are 
many things which I shall find no opportunity to say. unless I say them now; so the 
article grows under my hand, and one part of it seems just about as well worth 
printing as another. Heaven sees fit to visit me with an unshakable conviction that 
all this series of articles is good for nothing; but that is none of my business, 
provided the public and you are of a different opinion. If you think any part of it 
can be left out with advantage, you are quite at liberty todoso. Probably I have 
not put Leigh Hunt quite high enough for your sentiments respecting him; but no 
more genuine characterization and criticism (so far as the writer’s purpose to be true 
goes) was ever done. It is very slight. I might have made more of it, but should 
not have improved it. 

I mean to write two more of these articles, and then hold my hand. I intend to 
come to Beston before the end of this week, if the weather is good. It must be 
nearly or quite six months since I was there! I wonder how many people there are 

_in the world who would keep their nerves in tolerably r spa order through such a 
length of nearly solitary imprisonment ? 


I advised him to begin to put the series in order for a volume, and to 
preface the book with his Consular Experiences. On the 18th of April 
he writes :— 


I don’t think the public will bear any more of this sort of thing. .:.. Ihada 
letter from , the other day, in which he sends me the enclosed verses, and I 
think he would liké to have them published in the Adlantic. Do it if you like, I 
pretend to no judgment in poetry. He also sent this epithalamiam by Mrs. —, 
and I doubt not the good lady will be pleased to see it copied into one of our American 
newspapers with a few laudatory remarks. Can’t you do it in the Transcript, and 
send her acopy ? You cannot imagine how a little praise jollifies us poor authors 
to the marrow of our bones. Consider, if you had not been a publisher, you would 
certainly have been one of our wretched tribe, and therefore ought to have a fellow 
- feeling for us. (Let Michael Angelo write the remarks, if you have not the time.) 





** Michael Angelo” was a little Irish boy who had the care of my 
“room, and for whom Hawthorne had conceived a fancy. He liked to hear 
stories of the lad’s smart replies to persistent authors who called during 
my absence with unpromising-looking manuscripts. . On the 30th of April 
he writes :-— 


I send the’ article with which the volume is to commence, and you can begin 
printing it whenever you like. I can think of no better title than this, Our Old 
Home; a Series of English Sketches, by, &c.. I submit to your judgment whether 
it would not be well to print these Consular Experiences in the volume without 
depriving them of any freshness they may have by previous publication in the 


ieMagazine ? 
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The article has some of the features that attract the curiosity of the foolish 
public, being made up of personal narrative and gossip, with a few pungencies of per- 
sonal satire, which will not be the less effective because the reader can scarcely find 
out who was the individual meant. I am not without hope of drawing down upon 
myself a good deal of critical severity on this score, and would gladly incur more of 
it if I could do so without seriously deserving censure. 


I was enchanted, of course, with the Consular Experiences, and I find 
from his letters, written at that time, that he was made specially happy 
by the praise I could not help bestowing upon that inimitable sketch. 
When the Old Home was nearly all in type, he began to think about a 
dedication to the book. On the 3rd of May he writes :— 


I am of three minds about dedicating the volume. First, it seems due to Frank 
Pierce (as he put me into the position where I made all those profound observations 
of English scenery, life, and character) to inscribe it to him, with a few pages of 
friendly and explanatory talk, which also would be very gratifying to my own life- 
long affection for him. 

Secondly, I want to say something to B——, to show him that I am thoroughly 
mindful of all his hospitality and kindness; and I suppose he might be pleased to 
see his name at the head of a book of mine. 

Thirdly, I am not convinced that it is worth while to inscribe it to anybody. We 
will see hereafter. 


The book moved on slowly through the press, and he seemed more 
than commonly nervous about the proof-sheets. On the 28th of May he 
says in a note to me :-— 


In a proof-sheet of Our Old Home which I sent you to-day (page 43, or 4, or 5 
or thereabout) I corrected a line thus, “ possessing a happy faculty of seeing my own 
interest.” Now as the public interest was my sole and individuai object while I held 
office, I think that as a matter of scanty justice to myself, the line ought to stand 
thus, ‘‘ possessing a happy faculty of seeing my own interest and the public’s.” 
Even then, you see, I only give myself credit for half the disinterestedness I really 
felt. Pray, by all means, have it altered as above, even if the page is stereotyped ; 
which it can’t have been, as the proof is now in our Concord post-office, and you will 
have it at the same time with this, 


An arrangement was made to bring out Our Old Home in London on 
the day of its publication in Boston. On the 1st of July Hawthorne 
wrote from The Wayside :— 


I shall think over the prefatory matter for Our Old Home to-day, and will write 
it to-morrow. It requires some little thought and policy in order to say nothing 
amiss at this time ; for I intend to dedicate the book to Frank Pierce, come what 
may. It shall reach you on Friday morning. 


Those were troublous days, full of war gloom and general despondency. 
The North was naturally suspicious of all public men, at least, who did 
not bear a conspicuous part in helping to put down the Rebellion. 
General Pierce had been President of the United States, and was not 
identified, to say the least, with the great party which favoured the 
vigorous prosecution. of the war. Hawthorne proposed to dedicate his 
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new book: to a very dear friend, indeed, but in doing so he would draw 
public attention in a marked way to an unpopular name. Several of 
Hawthorne’s friends, on learning that he intended to inscribe his book to 
Franklin Pierce, came to me and begged that I would, if possible, help 
Hawthorne to see that he ought not to do anything to jeopardize the 
success of his new volume. Accordingly, I wrote to him, just what many 
of his friends had said to me, and this is his reply, bearing date the 18th 
of July, 1863 :— 


I thank you for your note of the 15th inst., and have delayed my reply thus long 
in order to ponder deeply on your advice, smoke cigars over it, and see what it might 
be possible for me to do towards taking it. I find that it would be a piece of 
poltroonery in me to withdraw either the dedication or the dedicatory letter. My 
long and intimate personal relations with Pierce render the dedication altogether 
proper, especially as regards this book, which would have had no existence without 
his kindness; and if he is so exceedingly unpopular that his name is enough to sink 
the volume, there is so much the more need that an old friend should stand by him. 
I cannot, merely on account of pecuniary profit or literary reputation, go back from 
what I have deliberately felt and thought it right to do; and if I were to tear out 
the dedication, I should never look at the volume again without remorse and shame. 
As for the literary public, it must accept my book precisely as I think fit to give it, 
or let it alone. 

Nevertheless, I have no fancy for making myself a martyr when it is honourably 
and conscientiously possible to avoid it; and I always measure out my heroism very 
accurately according to the exigencies of the occasion, and should be the last man in 
the world to throw away a bit of it needlessly. So I have looked over the concluding 
paragraph and haye amended it in such a way that, while doing what I know to be 
justice to my friend, it contains not a word that ought to be objectionable to any set 
of readers. If the public of the North see fit to ostracize me for this, I can only 
say, that I would gladly sacrifice a thousand or two of dollars, rather than retain the 
good-will of such a herd of dolts and mean-spirited scoundrels. I enclose the re- 
written paragraph, and shall wish to see a proof of that and the whole dedication. 


Our Old Home was published in the autumn of 1868, and although 
it was everywhere welcomed, in England strictures were liberally applied 
to it. On the 18th of October he writes to me :— 


The English critics seem to think me very bitter against their countrymen, and it 
is, perhaps, natural that they should, because their self-conceit can accept nothing 
short of indiscriminate adulation ; but I really think that Americans have more 
cause than they to complain of me. Looking over the, volume, I am rather surprised 
to find that whenever I draw a comparison between the two people, I almost invariably 
cast the balance against ourselves, It is not a good nor a weighty book, nor does it 
deserve any great amount either of praise or censure. I don’t care about seeing any 
more notices of it, 


Meantime the Dolliver Romance, which had been laid aside on account 
of the exciting scenes through which we were then passing, and which 
unfitted him for the composition of a work of the imagination, made little 

. progress. Ina note written at this time he says :— 


I can’t tell you when to expect an instalment of the Romance if ever. There is 
something preternatural in my reluctance to begin, I linger at the threshold, and 
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have a perception of. very disagreeable phantasms’ to be encountered if I enter. I 
wish God had given me the faculty of writing a sunshiny book. 


I invited him to come to Boston, and I threw in as an inducement a 
hint that he should hear the great organ in the Music Hall. I also 
suggested that we could talk over the new Romance together, if he would 
gladden us all by coming to the city. Instead of coming he sent this 
reply :— 


I thank you for your kind invitation to hear the grand instrument; but it offers 
me no inducement additional to what I should always have for a visit to your abode, 
I have no ear for an organ or a Jew’s-harp, nor for any instrument between the two: 
so-you had better invite a worthier guest, and I will come another time. 

I don’t see much probability of my having the first chapter of the Romance ready 
80 800n as you want it. There are two'or three chapters ready to be written, but I 

am-not yet robust enough to begin, an@-I feel as if I should nevercarry it through. 

Besides, I want to prefix a little sketch of: Thoreau to it, because, from a tradition 

which he told: me‘ about this house of: mine, I got the idea of a deathless man, which 
is now taking a shape very different from the original one. It seems the duty ofa 
« live literary man to perpetuate the memory of a dead one, when there is such fair 
- opportunity as in this case ; but: how Thoreau would scorn-me for thinking that J 
+ could: perpetuate him! And I don’t think so. 

I can think of no title for the unborn Romance. Always heretofore I-have waited 
till it was quite complete before attempting to name it, and I fear I shall have to do 
so now. I wish you or Mrs. F—— would’ suggest one. Perhaps you may snatch a 

‘title out of the infinite void that will miraculously ‘suit the book, and give’me a 
needful impetus to write it. 


I want a great déal of money..... I wonder how people manage to live 
economically. I seem to spend little or nothing; and’ yet it will get very far “beyond 
the second thousand, for the present year. .... If it were not for these ‘troublesome 


necessities, I doubt whether you would ever see so much as the first chapter of the 
“new Romance. 


I had frequent accounts of his ill health and changed appearance, but 
I supposed he would rally again soon, and become hale and strong before 
the winter fairly set in. But the shadows even then were about his path- 
way, and Allan Cunningham’s lines, which he once quoted to me, must 
often haye occurred to him,— 


Cold’s the snow at my head, 
And cold’s the snow at my feet ; 
And the finger of death ’s at my eyes, 
Closing them to sleep. 


We had arranged that-the Dolliver Romance shouldbe first published 
in the magazine, in monthly instalments, and we decided to begin in the 
January number of 1864. On the 8th of November came a long letter 
from him :— 


‘I foresee. that: there-is little probability of my getting the first chapter ready by 
the 15th, althongh I have :a resolute purpose to write it by the.end of the month. 
It will be in time for the February number, if it turns out fit for publication at all. 
‘As to the title, we must defer: setthng that till the book-is fully written; and mean- 
while'I see nothing better than to call the series of articles Fragments-of a Romance, 
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This will leave me to exercise greater freedom as to the mechanism of the story than 
I otherwise can, and without which I shall probably get entangled in my own plot. 
When the work is completed in the magazine, I can fill up the gaps and make 
straight the crookednesses, and christen it with a fresh title. In this untried experi- 
ment of a serial work, I desire not to pledge myself, or promise the public more than 
I may confidently expect to achieve. As regards the sketch of Thoreau, I am not 
ready to write it yet, but will mix him up with the life of The Wayside, and produce 
an autobiographical preface for the finished Romance. If the public like that sort of 
stuff, I too find it pleasant and easy writing, and can supply a new chapter of it for 
every new volume, and that, moreover, without infringing upon my proper privacy. 
An old Quaker wrote me, the other day, that he had been reading my Introduction 
to the Mosses and the Scarlet Letter, and felt as if he knew me better than his best 
friend ; but I think he considerably over-estimates the extent of his intimacy with me. 

I received several private letters and printed notices of Our Old Home from 
England. It is laughable to see the innocent wonder with which they regard my 
criticisms, accounting for them by jaundice, insanity, jealousy, hatred, on my part, 
and never admitting the least suspicion that there may be a particle of truth in them. 
The monstrosity of their self-conceit is such that anything short of unlimited admi- 


| Yation impresses them as malicious caricature. But they do me great injustice in 


supposing that I hate them. I would as soon hate my own people. 

Tell T—— that I want a hundred dollars more, and I suppose I ‘shall keep on 
wanting more and more till the end of my days. If I subside into the almshouse 
before my intellectual faculties are quite extinguished, it strikes me that I would 
make:a very’ pretty book out of it; and, seriously, if I alone were concerned, I should 
not have any great objection to winding up there. 


On the 14th of November came a pleasant little note from him, which 
seemed to have been written in better. spirits than he had shown of late. 
Photographs of himself always amused him greatly, and in the little note 
I refer to there is this pleasant passage :— 


Here is the photograph,—a grandfatherly old figure enough ; and I suppose that 
is the reason why you select it. 

Jamimuch in»want -of. cartes de visiteto distribute on my. own account, and am 
tired‘and disgusted with ‘all the undesirable likenesses as yet presented.of me. ,,.Don’t 
you think I might sell my head to some photographer who would be willing to return 
me the value in small change ; that is to say, in a dozen or two of cards ? 


The first part of Chapter I. of the Dolliver Romance came to me from 
The Wayside on the 1st of December. Hawthorne was very anxious to 
see it in type‘as soon as possible, in order that he might compose the rest 
in a similar strain, and so conclude the preliminary phase of Dr. Dolliver. 
He was constantly imploring me to send hima good pen, complaining all 
the while that everything had failed him of that kind. In.one of his 
notes begging me to hunt him up something that he could write with, he 
says :—‘* Nobody ever suffered more from pens than I have, and I am 
glad that my labour with the abominable little tool is drawing to a close.” 

In the month of December, Hawthorne attended the funeral of Mrs. 
Franklin Pierce; and, after the ceremony, came to stay with us. He 
seemed ill and more nervous than usual. He said he found General 


. Pierce. greatly needing his companionship, for he seemed overwhelmed 
- with grief at the loss of his wife. -I well remember the sadness on Haw- 
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thorne’s face when he told us he felt obliged to look at the dead. ‘It 
was,”’ said he, ‘like a carven image laid in its richly embossed enclosure, 
and there was a remote expression about it as if the whole had nothing 
to do with things present.” He told us, as an instance of the ever- 
constant courtesy of his friend General Pierce, that while they were 
standing at the grave, the General, though completely overcome with his 
own sorrow, turned and drew up the collar of Hawthorne’s coat to shield 
him from the bitter cold. 

The same day, as the sunset deepened and we sat together in this 
room, Hawthorne began to talk in an autobiographical vein, and gave us 
- the story of his early life, of which I have already revealed somewhat. 
He said at the age of eleven he accompanied his mother and sister toa 
township in Maine, which his grandfather had purchased. That, he said, 
was the happiest period of his life, and it lasted till he was thirteen, when 
he was sent to school in Salem. ‘‘I lived in Maine,” he said, ‘like a 
bird of the air, so perfect was the freedom I enjoyed. But it was there I 
first got my cursed habits of solitude.” During the moonlight nights of 
winter, he would skate until midnight all alone upon Sebago Lake, with 
the deep shadows of the icy hills on either hand. When he found him- 
self far away from his home and weary with the exertion of skating, he 
would sometimes take refuge in a log-cabin, where half a tree would be 
burning on the broad hearth. He would sit in the ample chimney and 
look at the stars through the great aperture through which the flame went 
roaring up. ‘‘ Ah,” he said, ‘ how well I recall the summer days also, 
when, with my gun, I roamed at will through the woods of Maine. How 
sad middle life looks to people of erratic temperaments. Everything is 
beautiful in youth, for all things are allowed to it then.” 

On the 15th of December Hawthorne wrote to me :—‘“‘ I have not yet 
had courage to read the Dolliver proof-sheet, but will set about it soon, 
though with terrible reluctance, such as I never felt before... . .” 

On the 17th of January he says :— 


Iam not quite up to writing yet, but shall make an effort as soon as I see any 
hope of success, You ought to be thankful that (like most other broken-down 
authors) I do not pester you with decrepit pages, and insist upon your accepting 
them as full of the old spirit and vigour. That trouble, perhaps, still awaits you, 
after I shall have reached a further stage of decay. Seriously, my mind has, for the 

’ present, lost its temper and its fine edge, and I have an instinct that I had better 
keep quiet. Perhaps I shall have a new spirit of vigour, if I wait quietly for it; 
perhaps not, 


On the 25th of February he wrote :— 


I hardly know what to say to the public about this abortive Romance, though I 
know pretty well what the case will be. I shall never finish it. Yet it is not quite 
pleasant for an author to announce himself, or to be announced, as finally broken 
down as to his literary faculty. It is a pity that I let you put this work in your 
programme for the year, for I had always a presentiment that it would fail us at the 
pinch, Say to the public what you think best, and as little as possible ; for example: 
“We regret that Mr. Hawthorne’s Romance, announced for this-magazine some 
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months ago, still lies upon the author’s writing-table, he having been interrupted in 
his labour upon it by an impaired state of health ;” or, “ We are sorry to hear (but 
know not whether the public will share our grief) that Mr. Hawthorne is out of health, 
and is thereby prevented, for the present, from proceeding with another of his 
promised (or threatened) Romances, intended for this magazine ;” or, “ Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s brain is addled at last, and, much to our satisfaction, he tells us that he 
cannot possibly go on with the Romance announced on the cover of the January 
magazine. We consider him finally shelved, and shall take early occasion to bury 
him under a heavy article, carefully summing up his merits (such as they were) and 
his demerits, what few of them can be touched upon in our limited space ;” or, “ We 
shall commence the publication of Mr. Hawthorne’s Romance as soon as that gentle- 
man chooses to forward it. We are quite at a loss how to account for this delay in 
the fulfilment of his contract ; especially as he has already been most liberally paid 
for the first number.” Say anything you like, in short, though I really don’t believe 
that the public will care what you say or whether you say anything. If you choose, 
you may publish the first chapter as an insulated fragment, and charge me with the 
overpayment. I cannot finish it unless a great change comes over me; and if I make 
too great an effort to do so, it will be my death ; not that I should care much for that, 
if I could fight the battle through and win it, thus ending a life of much smoulder 
and scanty fire in a blaze of glory. But I should smother myself in mud of my own 
making. I mean to come to Boston soon, not for a week but for a single day, and 
then I can talk about my sanitary prospects more freely than I choose to write. I 
am not low-spirited, nor fanciful, nor freakish, but look what seems to be realities in 
the face, and am ready to take whatever may come. If I could but go to England 
now, I think that the sea voyage and the “ Old Home” might set me all right. 

This letter is for your own eye, and I wish especially that no echo of it may come 
back in your notes to me. 


On Monday, the 28th of March, Hawthorne came to town on his 
journey to the South for health. I was greatly shocked at his invalid 
appearance and he seemed quite deaf. The light in his eye was beautiful 
as ever, but his limbs seemed shrunken and his old vigour utterly gone. 
He said to me with a pathetic voice, ‘‘ Why does Nature treat us like 
little children! I think we could bear it all if we knew our fate, at least 
it would not make much difference to me now what became of me.” 
Toward night he brightened up a little, but he was evidently broken and 
dispirited about his health. Looking out on the bay that was sparkling 
in the moonlight, he said he thought the moon rather lost something of 
its charm for him as he grew older. He had much to say about England, 
and observed among other things, that ‘the extent over which her 
dominions are spread leads her to fancy herself stronger than she really 
is; but she is not to-day a powerful empire; she is much like a squash- 
vine which runs over a whole garden, but, if you cut it at the root, it is 
at once destroyed.” 

He left us a few days after this for a journey to Washington, with his 
friend Ticknor. The travellers spent several days in New York, and then 
proceeded to Philadelphia. Hawthorne wrote from the Continental Hotel, 
dating his letter “‘ Saturday evening,” announcing the severe illness of his 
companion. He did not seem to anticipate a fatal result, but on Sunday 
morning the news came that Mr. Ticknor was dead. Hawthorne returned 
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at once to Boston, and stayed here overnight.. He was in a very excited 
and nervous state, and talked incessantly of the sad scenes he had just 
been passing through. ‘We sat very late together, and I am sure he 
hardly closed his eyes that. night. In the morning he went back to his 
own home in Concord. 

His health; from that time, seemed to give way rapidly, and in. the 
middle of May, his friend, General Pierce, proposed that they should go 
among the New Hampshire hills together and meet the spring there. I 
saw Hawthorne alive, for the last time, the day he started on this his last 
journey. 

His speech and his gait indicated severe illness, and I had great 
misgivings about the jaunt he was proposing to take so early in the season. 
His tones were more subdued than ever, and he scarcely spoke above a 
whisper. He was very affectionate in parting, and I followed him to the 
door, looking after him as he went up School Street. I noticed: that he 
faltered from weakness, and I should have taken my hat and joined him 
to offer my arm, but I knew he did not wish to seem ill, and I feared he 
might be troubled at my anxiety. I watched him till he turned the 
corner and passed out of sight. 

On the morning of the 19th of May, 1864, a telegram, signed by 
Franklin Pierce, announced the death of Hawthorne. In the afternoon 
of the same day came this letter :— 


Pemigewasset House, Plymouth, N. H., 
Thursday morning, 5 o’clock. 


My prear Sir,—The telegraph has communicated to you the fact of our dear friend 
Hawthorne’s death. My friend Colonel Hibbard, who bears this note, was a friend of 
H , and will tell you more than I am able to write..... 

When I met Hawthorne at Boston a week ago, it was apparent that- he was much 
more feeble and more seriously diseased than I had: supposed him to be. We came 
from Senter Harbour yesterday afternoon, and I thought he was on the whole brighter 
than he was the day before. ‘Through the week he has been inclined to somnolency 
during the day, but restless at night. He retired last night soon after nine o’clock, 
and soon fell into a quiet slumber. In less than half an hour changed his position, 
but continued to sleep. I left the door open between his bed and mine,—our beds 
being opposite to each other,—and was asleep myself before eleyen o’clock, The 
light continued to burn in my room. At two o’clock, I went to H——’s bedside; 
he was apparently in a sound sleep, and I did not place my hand upon him. At four 
o’clock I went into his room again, and, as his position was unchanged, I placed my 
hand upon him and found that life was extinct. I sent, however, immediately for a 
physician, and called Judge Bell and Colonel Hibbard, who occupied rooms upon the 
same floor and near me. He lies upon his side, his position so perfectly natural and 
easy, his eyes closed, that it is difficult to realize, while looking upon his noble face, 
that this is death. He must have passed from natural slumber to that from which 
there is no waking without the slightest movement. .... 

Your friend, 
FRANKLIN PIERCE. 





Hawthorne’s lifelong desire that the end might be a sudden one was 
gratified. Often and often he has said to me, ‘* What a blessing to go 
quickly |” 
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On the 24th of May we carried Hawthorne through the blossoming 
orchards of Concord, and laid him down under groups of pine, on a hill- 
side, overlooking historic fields. Longfellow and Emerson, Agassiz and 
Lowell, Holmes and Hilland, and other friends whom he loved, walked 
slowly by his side that beautiful spring morning. The companion of his 
youth and his manhood, for whom he would willingly at any time have 
given up his own life, President Pierce, was there among the rest and 
scattered flowers into the grave. .The unfinished Romance, which had 
cost him so. much anxiety, the. last literary work on. which he. had ever . 
been engaged, was laid on his. coffin. 


Ah! who shall lift that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clew regain ? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain ! 








Rove's Music. 
———0O¢es 


Love held a harp between his hands, and lo 

The master-hand, upon the harp-strings laid, 

By way of prelude such a sweet tune played 

As made the heart with happy tears o’erflow ! 

But sad and wilder did that music grow ; 

And, like the wail of woods by storm gusts sway’d, 
While yet the awful thunder’s wrath is stay’d, 

And Earth lies faint beneath the coming blow, 

Still wilder waxed that tune, until at length 

The strong strings, strained by sudden stress and sharp 
Of that musician’s hand intolerable, 

And jarred by sweep of unrelenting strength, 
Sunder’d, and all the music broken fell. 

Such was Love’s music—lo, the Shatter’d Harp ! 


PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 
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Wife in Bars. 
eee Oe eee 


Durine the present month, a somewhat unusual grouping of the planets 
is to be witnessed. Mars, Venus, and Jupiter, the three most conspicuous 
of these wandering orbs, will be visible at the same time. Venus and 
Jupiter must be looked for in the west, where they will shine conspicuously 
as evening stars. Nor will it be difficult to distinguish between these 
rival orbs, for they will pass each other on the 12th of May, Jupiter 
moving sunwards. Throughout the month Venus will increase in lustre, 


while Jupiter will diminish—less markedly, indeed, but still perceptibly. | 


The observer will have a good opportunity of comparing the splendour of 
these planets, the two brightest orbs in the heavens—Venus, splendid 
because so néar to us and to the sun, Jupiter less brilliantly illuminated 
by the solar rays, and lying at a distance from us enormously exceeding 
that of Venus, but enabled, by his vast bulk and by the high reflective 
power of his surface, to send to us an amount of light only inferior to that 
which we receive (under the most favourable conditions) from Venus. 

But in the meantime, much farther towards the south, the ruddy 
planet Mars will be conspicuous. He has returned to our neighbourhood 
after an absence of two years, and is now about to urge his way eastwards 
among the stars, over the constellation Leo—over the Virgin, outshining 
the brilliant Spica, which marks the wheat-ear in her hand, and thence— 
his lustre waning—through the Scales, and past his rival as a red star, 
Antares, or the Scorpion’s Heart. 

It may prove interesting to consider a few of the facts which astro- 
nomers have taught us about the planet of war. For of all the planets, 
he is the one they can study best. He does not, indeed, come so near 
to us as Venus, nor does he, in the telescope, present so noble an appear- 
ance as Jupiter. Venus outshines him in the heavens, and Jupiter seems 
to show more interesting details in the telescopic field. Yet we see Mars, 
in reality, far better than either of those two planets. If ever we are to 
recognize the signs of life in any orb of those which people space, it will 
be in Mars that such signs will be first traced. As Venus comes near to 
us she assumes the form of the crescent moon, we have but a fore- 
shortened view of a portion of her illuminated hemisphere, and her 
intensely bright light defeats the scrutiny of the most skilful observer. 
At the time of her nearest approach, she is lost wholly to our view in the 
splendour of the solar rays, her unilluminated or night hemisphere being 
directed also towards us. With Jupiter, the case is different. When at 
his nearest, he is seen under most favourable conditions, and the enormous 
dimensions of his belts render them very obvious and very beautiful 
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features for the scrutiny of the telescopist. But then he is some 870 
millions of miles from us at such a time, whereas Mars, when most 
favourably placed for telescopic study, is but 87 millions of miles away. 
A square mile on the surface of Mars would appear a hundred times 
larger than a square mile on the surface of Jupiter, supposing both planets 
studied when at their nearest. It is clear, then, that, as respects surface- 
details, Mars is examined under much more favourable conditions than 
the giant planet Jupiter. 

But here the question is naturally suggested whether our own moon, 
which is but a quarter of a million of miles from us, ought not first to be 
examined for signs of life, or, at least, of being fitted for the support of 
life. When the telescope was first invented, it is certain that astronomers 
were more hopeful of recognizing such signs in the moon than in any 
other celestial body. As telescopes of greater and greater power were 
constructed, our satellite was searched with a more and more eager 
scrutiny. And many a long year elapsed before astronomers would 
accept the conclusion that the moon’s surface is wholly unfitted for the 
support of any of those forms of life with which we are familiar upon 
earth. That the belief in lunar men prevailed in tbe popular mind long 
after astronomers had abandoned it, is shown by the eager credulity with 
which the story of Sir John Herschel’s supposed observations of the 
customs and manners of the Lunarians was accepted even among well- 
educated men. Who can forget the gravity with which that most amazing 
hoax was repeated in all quarters ? It was, indeed, ingeniously contrived. 
The anxiety of Sir John Herschel to secure the assistance of King 
William, and the care with which “our sailor-king” inquired whether 
the interests of nautical astronomy would be advanced by the proposed 
inquiries ; the plausible explanation of the mode of observation, depending, 
we were gravely assured, upon the transfusion of light; the trembling 
anxiety of Herschel and his fellow-workers as the moment arrived when 
their search was to commence ; the flowers, resembling poppies, which 
first rewarded their scrutiny ; and the final introduction upon the scene 
of those winged beings—not, strictly speaking, men, nor properly to be 
called angels—to whom Herschel assigned the generic appellation, 
Vespertilio Homo, or Bat-men. All these things, and many others 
equally amusing, were described with marvellous gravity, and with an 
attention to details reminding one of the descriptions in Gulliver's Travels. 
One can hardly wonder, then, that the narrative was received in many 
quarters with unquestioning faith, nor, perhaps, even at the simplicity 
with which (as. Sir John Herschel himself relates) well-meaning persons 
planned measures for sending missionaries ‘‘ among the poor benighted 
Lunarians.”’ 

Yet astronomers have long known full certainly that no forms of life 
such as we are familiar with can exist upon the moon. They know that if 
our satellite has an atmosphere at all, that atmosphere must be so limited 
in extent that no creatures we are acquainted with could live in it. They 
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know that she has no oceans, seas, rivers, or lakes, neither clouds nor 
rains, and that if she had there would be no winds to waft moisture from 
place to place, or to cause the clouds to drop fatness upon the lunar fields. 
They know also that the moon’s surface is subjected alternately to a cold 
far more intense than that which binds our arctic regions in everlasting 
frost, and to a heat compared with which the fierce noon of a tropical day 
is as the freshness of a spring morning. They search only over the lunar 
disk for the signs of volcanic action, feeling well assured that no traces of 
the existence of living creatures will ever be detected in that desolate orb. 

But with Mars the case is far otherwise. All that we have learned 
respecting this charming planet leads to the conclusion that it is well fitted 
to be the abode of life, We can trace, indeed, the progress of such 
changes as we may conceive that the inhabitants of Venus or of Mercury 
must recognize in the case of our own earth. The progress of summer and 
winter in the northern and southern halves of the planet, the effects due 
to the progress of the Martial day, from sunrise to sunset—nay, even 
hourly changes, corresponding to those which take place in our own skies, 
as clouds gather over our continents, or fall in rain, or are dissipated by 
solar heat: such signs as these that Mars is a world like ours can be 
recognized most clearly by all who care to study the planet with a telescope 
of adequate power. 

As regards the atmosphere of Mars, by the way, the earliest telescopic 
observers fell into a somewhat strange mistake. For, noticing that stars 
seemed to disappear from view at some considerable distance from the 
planet, they assigned to the Martial atmosphere a depth of many hundreds 
of miles,—we care not to say how many. More careful observation, how- 
ever, showed that the phenomenon upon which so much stress had been 
laid was merely optical. Sir J. South and other observers, carefully 
studying the planet with telescopes of modern construction, have been able 
to prove abundantly that the atmosphere of Mars has no such abnormal 
extension as Cassini and others of the earlier telescopists had imagined. 

The early observations made on the polar snows of Mars were more 
trustworthy. Maraldi found that at each of two points nearly opposite to 
each other on the globe of the planet, a white spot could be recognized, 
whose light, indeed, was so brilliant as to far outshine that emitted by the 
remainder of the disc. The idea that these white spots correspond in any 
way to the polar snows on our own earth does not seem to have occurred 
to Maraldi. Yet he made observations which were well calculated to 
suggest the idea, for he noted that one of the spots had at a certain time 
diminished greatly in size. Instead, however, of ascribing this change to 
the progress of the Martial seasons, he was led to the strange conclusion 
that the white spot was undergoing a process of continuous decrease, and he 
even announced the date when, as he supposed, it would finally disappear. 

No such disappearance took place, however. When Sir W. Herschel 
began his series of observations upon Mars, more than half a century later, 
the spots were still there. The energy of our great astronomer did not 
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suffer these striking features to remain long unexamined. Searching, as 
was his wont, after terrestrial analogies—or, at least, analogies depending 
on known facts—he was quickly led to associate the white spots with our 
arctic regions. It would follow, of course, that in the summer months of 
either Martial hemisphere, the snow-cap would be reduced in size, while in 
the winter it would attain its greatest dimensions. Sir W. Herschel:found 
this to be the case, and he was able to-show that the changes. which 
Maraldi had interpreted as suggesting the eventual disappearance of,one. of 
the bright spots, were due to the progress of the Martial summer. . Pre- 
cisely as in our summer months, those who voyage across the Atlantic may 
sail in far higher latitudes than they could safely venture to trayerse in 
winter, so in Mars the polar ice and snow is limited within a far narrower 
region in summer than in winter. 

But after all (it may be urged), to suppose that these two bright spots 
are formed in reality of ice and snow is rather venturesome. Might we 
not imagine that some other material than water is concerned in the 
observed changes? What reason have we for inferring that the same 
elements that we are familiar with exist out yonder in space ? 

The answer to these questions,—or, rather, the answers, for we have 
to do with a whole series of facts, dovetailing in the most satisfactory 
manner into each other,—will be found full of interest. 

We all. know that Mars shines with a ruddy light. He is, indeed, far 
the ruddiest, star.in.the heavens: Aldebaran and Antares are pale beside 
him. Now, in the telescope the surface of Mars does not appear wholly 
red. We have seen that at two opposite points his orb exhibits white 
spots. But, besides these regions, there are others which are not red. 
Dark spaces are seen, sometimes strangely complicated in figure, which 
present. a well-marked tinge of greenish blue. Here, then, we have a 
feature which we should certainly expect to find if the polar spots are really 
snow-caps ; for the existence of water in quantities sufficient to account 
for snow regions covering many thousand square miles of the surface of 
Mars would undoubtedly lead us to infer the existence of oceans, and these 
oceans might be: expected to resemble our own oceans in their general tint. 
According to this view, the dark greenish-blue markings on Mars would 
come to be regarded as the Martial seas. 

If this be the case, then, we may note in passing that the seas of 
Mars cover a much smaller proportion of his surface than those of our 
own earth. The extent of our seas being to that of our continents about 
the proportion of 11 to 4: in Mars the land and sea surfaces would 
seem to be nearly equal in extent. The seas in Mars are also very 
singularly shaped. They run into long inlets and straits ; many are bottle 
or flask shaped—that is, we see a somewhat rounded inland sea connected 
with what must be called the main ocean by a narrow inlet; and further 
it would seem as though oceanic communication must be far more com- 
plete in Mars (notwithstanding the relative smallness of his ocean surface) 


than on our own earth, One could travel by sea between all parts of 
28—2 
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Mars—with very few exceptions—the long inlets and the flask-shaped 
seas breaking up his land surface much more completely than the actual 
extent of water would lead us to infer. It may be supposed that on the 
other hand land communication is far more complete in the case of Mars 
than in that of our own earth. This is, indeed, the case; insomuch that 
such Martialists as object to sea travelling (and we can scarcely suppose 
sea-sickness to be a phenomenon peculiar to our own earth) may very 
readily avoid it, and yet not be debarred from visiting any portion of their 
miniature world, save one or two extensive islands. Even these are 
separated by such narrow seas from the neighbouring continents, that we 
may regard it as fairly within the power of the Martial Brunels and 
Stephensons, to bridge over the intervening straits, and so to enable the 
advocates of land voyaging to visit these portions of their planet. This 
view is encouraged by the consideration that all engineering operations 
must be much more readily effected in Mars than on our own earth. The 
force of gravity is so small at the surface of Mars that a mass which on 
the earth weighs a pound, would weigh on Mars but about six and a 
quarter ounces, so that in every way the work of the engineer, and of his 
ally the spadesman, would be lightened. A being shaped as men are, but 
fourteen feet high, would be as active as a man six feet high, and many 
times more powerful. On such a scale, then, might the Martial navvies be 
built. But that is not all. The soil in which they would work would weigh 
very much less, mass for mass, than that in which our terrestrial spades- 
men labour. So that, between the far greater powers of Martial beings, 
and the far greater lightness of the materials they would have to deal with 
in constructing roads, canals, bridges, or the like, we may very reasonably 
conclude that the progress of such labours must be very much more rapid, 
and their scale very much more important, than in the case of our own earth. 

But let us return to our oceans, remembering that at present we have 
not proved that the dark greenish-blue regions we have called oceans, 
really consist of water. 

It might seem hopeless to inquire whether this is the case. Unless 
the astronomer could visit Mars and sail upon the Martial seas, he could 
never learn—so at a first view one might fairly judge—whether the dark 
markings he chooses to call oceans are really so or not. 

But he possesses an instrument which can answer even such a question 
as this. The spectroscope, the ally of the telescope—useless without the 
latter, but able to tell us much which the most powerful telescope could 
never reveal—has been called in to solve this special problem. It cannot, 
indeed, directly answer our question. It cannot so analyze the light from 
the greenish markings as to tell us the nature of the material which emits 
or reflects to us that peculiarly tinted light. But the astronomer and 
physicist is capable of reasoning as to certain effects which must neces- 
sarily follow if the planet of war have oceans and polar snow-caps, and 
which could not possibly appear if the markings we call oceans were not 
really so, nor the white spots at the Martial poles really snow-caps- 
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Extensive seas in one part of the planet, and extensive snow regions in 
another, would imply in a manner there could be no mistaking, that the 
vapour of water is raised in large quantities from the Martial oceans to be 
transferred by Martial winds to polar regions, there to fall in snow- 
showers. It is this aqueous vapour in the Martial atmosphere that the 
spectroscope can inform us about. Our spectroscopists know quite well 
what the vapour of water is capable of showing in the rainbow-tinted 
streak which is called the spectrum. When white light is caused to shine 
through a sufficient quantity of the vapour of water, the rainbow-tinted 
streak forming the spectrum of white light, is seen to be crossed by 
certain dark lines, whose position and arrangement there is no mistaking. 
Now the light we get from Mars is reflected sunlight, but it is sunlight 
which has been subjected to more than reflection, since it has passed 
twice through the depths of the Martial atmosphere, first while passing to 
his surface, and secondly while leaving that surface on its voyage towards 
ourselves. If that double passage have carried it through the vapour of 
water, the spectroscope will certainly tell us of the fact. 

Let us see how this problem was dealt with by our most skilful spec- 
troscopist, Dr. Huggins, justly called the Herschel of the spectroscope. 
The following account is an epitome of his own narrative :—‘ On 
February 14 he examined Mars with a spectroscope attached to his 
powerful eight-inch refractor. The rainbow-coloured streak was crossed, 
near the orange part, by groups of lines agreeing in position with those 
seen in the solar spectrum when the sun is low down, and so shines 
through the vapour-laden lower strata of our atmosphere. To determine 
whether these lines belonged to the light from Mars or were caused by our 
own atmosphere, Dr. Huggins turned his spectroscope towards the moon, 
which was at the time nearer to the horizon than Mars, so that the lines 
belonging to our own atmosphere would be stronger in the moon’s 
spectrum than in that of the planet. But the groups of lines referred to 
were not visible in the lunar spectrum. It-remained clear, therefore, that 
they belonged to the atmosphere of Mars, and not to our own.” 

This observation removes all reasonable doubt as to the real character 
as well of the dark greenish-blue markings as of the white polar caps. We 
see that Mars certainly possesses seas resembling our own, and as certainly 
that he has his arctic regions, waxing and waning, as our own do, with the 
progress of the seasons. But, in fact, Dr. Huggins’s observation proves 
much more than this. The aqueous vapour raised from the Martial seas 
can find its way to the Martial poles only along a certain course—that is, 
by traversing a Martial atmosphere. Mars certainly has an atmosphere, 
therefore, though whether the constitution of that atmosphere exactly 
resembles that of our own air is not so certainly known. On this point 
the spectroscope has given no positive information, yet it allows us to draw 
this negative inference—that, inasmuch as no new lines are seen in the 
spectrum of the planet, it would seem likely that no gases other than those 
existing in our own atmosphere are present in the atmosphere of Mars. 
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But we are naturally led to inquire whether the phenomena which our 
meteorologists have to deal with—clouds, fog, and mist, wind-storms and 
rain-storms—can be recognized, either directly or in their effects, when 
Mars is studied with the telescope. The answer is full of interest. We 
have been able to learn much respecting the meteorology of this distant 
world. In the first place, we see that at times the features of his globe— 
those well-recognized markings which indicate the figure of oceans and 
continents—are hidden from view as if by clouds. A whitish light 
replaces the well-marked red colour of the continents or the equally well- 
marked green-blue tint of the oceans. But more. We can at times 
actually watch the gradual clearing up of the Martial skies, for we can see 
the whitish region of light gradually growing smaller and smaller, the 
features it had concealed coming gradually into view. On one occasion 
Mr. Lockyer was observing Mars with an excellent telescope, six inches in 
aperture, when he became aware that a change of this sort was in progress. 
A cértaini well-known sea was partially concealed from view by a great 
cloud-mass spreading over many thousand square miles of the Martial 
surface. But as the hours passed, the clouds seemed to be melting away, 
whether’ by the'sun’s heat or because they had fallen in rain was, of course, 
not determinable. When Mr. Lockyer ceased observing for theevening— 
at about'half-past eleven—a large proportion of the sea before concealed 
had come into view. But on the same night, the eagle-eyed Dawes, the 
prince of modern telescopists, as he has been called, was also studying the 
planet of war. Waiting until the outlines of the oceans and continents 
had “become clearly discernible, he made (‘in the wee sma” hours ayont 
the’twae’”’) an excellent drawing of Mars. When this was compared with 
the drawing made ‘at‘an earlier hour ‘by' Mr. Lockyer, it was ‘seen that the 
clouds: which ‘had concealed a portion of the planet‘had, at: the later hour; 
passed completely away, insomuch that’the whole of the shore-line, which 
was at first concealed, had been restored to’view. And it is ‘worthy of 
notice that, referring these events to’ Martial time, it appeared that the 
cloudy weather in this part of Mars had occurred in the forenoon, the mid- 
day hour’ (as often happens on earth) bringing clear weather, which would 
seem to have lasted until the Martial afternoon was far advanced. 

But we’ can also leatn something of the general ‘progress’ of the weather 
during a Martial day. It would seem that, as‘a rule, the Martial mornings 
and evenings are misty. This, at least, seems the most satisfactory expla- 
nation of the whitish light'which is tsually seen all round the planet's 
disc; for-the parts of the planet which lie near the edge of the disc are 
those where the sun is low—that is, where it is either morning or evening 
out yonder-on Mars. The presence, therefore, of this whitish light would 
seem'to indicate misty mornings and misty evenings in Mars. 

It seems clear, too, that—as with ourselves—winter is more cloudy 
than:summer ;* for it is always noticed:that near the Martial solstices the 
markings on: that half of the planet where winter is in progress are very 
indistinetly:seen, a whitish light sometimes replacing the red and green 
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markings altogether in these regions. On the contrary, at. these seasons, 
the regions where summer is in progress are generally very well seen. 

The reader will infer from what has been said on these points, that the 
study of Mars cannot be carried on very rapidly by our astronomers; for, 
in the first place, Mars only returns to our midnight skies at intervals of 
more than two years, and he remains but fora short time favourably 
placed for observation. Then one half of his surface only can be seen at 
a time, and nearly one half even of that hemisphere is commonly. con- 
cealed by clouds, which also extend all round the disc, so that perhaps. 
but about one-eighth of the planet’s surface can be favourably.studied. 
When we add to these considerations the circumstance that not one night 
out of ten in our climate—or, perhaps, in any—is well suited for the use 
of powerful telescopes, while even favourable nights cannot always be 
devoted to the study of Mars (other celestial objects often requiring special 
attention), it will be understood that the progress of discovery has not 
been so rapid as, at a first view, might be expected. When we are told 
that more than two centuries have elapsed since the telescopic study of 
Mars began, it seems as though ample time had been given for research ; 
but the time which has been actually available for that purpose has been 
far more limited than that estimate would imply. 

And now, returning to the consideration of the probable condition of 
Mars, with respect to those circumstances which we regard as associated 
with the requirements of living creatures, let us briefly inquire how far we 
can determine aught as to the geological structure of the planet. Here 
the spectroscope cannot help us. The telescope, and such reasoning as 
may fairly be applied to the relations already dealt with, must here be our 
main resource. We see, then, that the land regions of the planet present 
aruddy tinge. Sir John Herschel has suggested, and we are not here - 
concerned to deny, that this is probably due to the ochreish nature of the 
soil. The planet, in fact, is to be regarded as perhaps passing through a 
geological era resembling that through which our own earth was passing 
when the Old Red Sandstone constituted the main proportion of her conti- 
nents. But it certainly must be admitted, as a remarkable circumstance, 
that we can trace no signs of extensive forests in Mars, nor any such 
appearances as we should imagine that our prairies must present to tele- 
scopists in Venus or Mercury. One is almost invited to adopt the bizarre 
notion of that French astronomer who suggested that vegetation on Mars 
is red instead of verdant—that in this distant and miniature world the 
poet may sing of spring, more truly than our terrestrial poets, that 

She cometh blushing like a maid. 
As respects the absence of forests, we may perhaps find a sufficient expla- 
nation. in, the. fact that lofty trees would exist under somewhat unfavour: 
able conditions in Mars ; for gravity being so much less than on our own 
earth, the stability, of, objects having equal dimensions would be; corre: 
spondingly reduced. On the other hand, the winds which. blow in Mars 
are probably, as, Professor Phillips has pointed, out, exceedingly violent; 
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so that, to quote a striking paper which appeared last year in the 
Spectator (in a review of a work by the present writer), ‘if currents of 
air in Mars are of more than usual violence, while the solidifying force of 
friction which resists them is much smaller than here, it may be a reason- 
able inference that ‘ natural selection’ has already weeded out the loftier 
growing trees, which would stand less chance in encounters with hurricanes 
than our own.” The absence of prairies is not so easily explained, how- 
ever; and the idea is in fact suggested that some of those regions which 
have hitherto been included among the Martial seas, are in reality regions 
richly covered with verdure. Nor are we wholly without evidence in favour 
of this view; for there is a certain very wide tract in Mars respecting 
which the late Mr. Dawes remarked to the present writer that he found 
himself greatly perplexed. ‘‘ At times,” he said, “I seem to see clear 
traces of seas there; but at other times I find no such traces.” These 
regions have accordingly been regarded as extensive tracts of marsh land. 
But the idea seems at least worth considering that they may be forest 
regions or extensive prairies. 

There must needs be rivers in Mars, since the clouds, which often 
cover whole continents, must pour down enormous quantities of rain, and 
this rain-fall must find a course for itself along the Martial valleys to 
the sea. Indeed we can have no doubt that Mars has been the scene of 
those volcanic disturbances to which our own mountains, hills, valleys, 
and ravines owe their origin. The very existence of continents and 
oceans implies an unevenness of surface which can only be explained as 
the effect of subterranean forces. Volcanoes must exist, then, in Mars ; 
nor can his inhabitants be wholly safe from such earthquake throes as we 
experience. It may be questioned, indeed, whether subterranean forces in 
Mars are not relatively far more intense than in our own Earth,—the 
materials of which the planet is formed being not only somewhat less 
massive in themselves, but also held down by a gravity much less 
effective. 

It would seem, also, that the Martial oceans must be traversed by 
currents somewhat resembling those which traverse our own oceans. 
There is, indeed, a very marked difference between our seas and those of 
Mars. For apart from the circumstance that the terrestrial oceans cover 
a much greater proportion of the earth’s surface, the Martial seas are 
scarcely traversed by appreciable tides. Mars has no moon to sway his 
ocean waters, and though the sun has power over his seas to some slight 
extent, yet the tidal waves thus raised would be very unimportant, even 
though the seas of Mars were extensive enough for the generation of true 
tidal oscillations. For, in the first place, Mars is much farther from the 
sun, and the sun’s action is correspondingly reduced—it is reduced, in 
fact, on this account alone more than threefold. But further, Mars is 
much smaller than the earth, and the dimensions of our earth have much 
to do with the matter of the sun’s tide-raising power. Every one knows 
how the explanation of the tides runs in our books of astronomy and 
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geography. The sun is nearer to the water turned directly towards him 
than he is to the centre of the earth ; he therefore draws that water away 
from the earth, or in other words raises a wave: but again, says the 
explanation, the sun is nearer to the earth’s centre than to the water on 
the side turned away from him, and therefore he draws the earth away from 
that water, or a wave is raised on the further as well as on the nearer side 
of the earth. If the earth were smaller, the sun would not be so much 
nearer to the water turned towards him, nor so much farther from the 
water turned away from him—so that both waves would be reduced in 
dimensions. Applying this consideration to the case of Mars, whose orb 
is much smaller than the earth’s, we see that any tidal wave raised by the 
sun in Martial seas must needs be of very small dimensions. 

But the existence of ocean currents appears to depend very little on 
the presence of tidal waves. In the Mediterranean Sea, the Red Sea, 
and the Baltic Sea well-marked currents exist, although the tidal wave 
scarcely affects these seas. Sea-currents would indeed seem to be due to 
the effects of evaporation taking place extensively over certain portions of 
the sea surface ; and we know that evaporation must proceed very freely in 
the case of the seas of Mars, since clouds form so marked a feature of his 
atmospheric economy. We may conclude, therefore, that his seas are 
traversed by currents, and further that most of those effects which our 
students of physical geography ascribe to ocean currents, take place also in 
the case of Mars. 

Summing up the results here considered, we seem to recognize 
abundant reasons for regarding the ruddy planet which is now shining 
so conspicuously in our skies as a fit abode for living creatures. It would 
seem, indeed, unreasonable to doubt that that globe is habitable which 
presents so many analogies to our own, and which differs from our own in 
no circumstances that can be regarded as essential to the wants of living 
creatures. 
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I nave often thought that life is long or short, according as we choose to 
make it—that is, according as it is full-or empty, which greatly depends 
upon ourselves. . Given a certain number of months, weeks, hours, the 
question is, how much can be put into them? - Not merely of work—we 
cannot always be working; nor even of moral improvement or intellectual 
development-we cannot always be improving and developing; but of 
that wholesome idleness which is to the tired brain like rest to the body. 
Only it should be rest, not torpor ; leisure, not inanity. Eye and heart 
should lie open to chance interests or impressions, as inherently and 
pleasurably as a fallow field to sunshine; and if so, into. that blessed, 
healthful sleep, ‘what dreams may come?” innocent; happy dreams, 
which make life, as I said, full, not empty, however idle:it-may be. Care- 
less thoughts, harmless fancies, passing observations of men and things— 
worth no more, perhaps, than the white:clouds that float over our heads, 
or the fragments of birds’ song that reach our ears, as we lie on our back 
in that glorious summer laziness—but still they have filled up the hour ; 
it-has been neither useless nor dull. 

And I cite: the Twenty-six Hours, which give a title to this: paper, 
asian instance of how:much may be put into the:most ordinary. “‘ plea- 
suring,” when the pleasure-seekers are disposed to find it ; wherever it 
chances to lie, without going particularly: in search of it. Twenty-six 
hours, evolving none» of: those deep tragedies, or:exciting: interests, which 
sometimes compress a year into a day, but just an ordinary day, and two 
hours over—let us be nothing if not accurate—in which I have set down, 
accurately and literally, without gloss or ornament, all that happened. A 
mere slice of common existence, remarkable for nothing, and from which 
nothing resulted: yet it is such days which make up the sum of all 
our lives. 

We had been living in a sort of Happy Valley—not in Abyssinia, but 
Scotland—a shooting-lodge in a far-away glen, deep-set among mountains. 
Unlike Rasselas, however, we did not want to get out of our Happy Valley. 
We kept putting off from day to day an excursion, long planned, which we 
had at first meant should occupy some days, but at last cut down to hours. 
Indeed, but for a certain feeling of ‘‘ honour bound,” and a certain fear 
of looking foolish in having come thus far and never seen the great 
“‘show’”’ of the neighbourhood, I doubt if we should have gone at all: 
it seemed really nonsense, we were so content here. But, after putting 
off the expedition to the last available day, and discovering the shortest 
possible time that we could do it in, we decided that we would really go 
and see Glencoe. 
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Of course everybody knows about the Massacre of Glencoe, at least 
we supposed so then. If not, everybody can read about it in Macaulay. 
So I have no intention now, nor had we any then, of going over the place 
with historical acumen, or entering upon the rights and wrongs of the 
question—politically or poetically. The slayers and the slain alike sleep 
now: God give them good rest! 

It was about 4 p.m. when we started, on the loveliest of September 
afternoons. All forenoon we had been wandering over the hill-side, or 
floating lazily on the loch, casting tempting flies before the very noses of 
unappreciative trout, and sighing hopelessly over the big salmon that lay 
at the bottom, some of them with our very hooks in their mouths. At 
this moment, after the long calm, a most tantalizing breeze sprang up, 
curling the loch into slight ripples, and exciting in us a wild hope, a 
piteous fear, that there might be some salmon-fishing to-night, and we 
away! Once we actually thought of turning back, and putting off Glen- 
coe to a more convenient season, but shame forbade. Having made up 
our minds, we scorned to unmake them, and off we-drove. : 

As we wound through the long glen, we wondered if anything we 
were going to see would be more beautiful than what we left: behind— 
most beautiful indeed everything was. The soft grey haze, which day 
after day had covered the hills—those lovely, mild, still days, so fatal to 
salmon-fishing—gradually warmed into colour, and the western outlet of 
the glen, which, at our end of it, we could not see, became slowly visible, 
letting in a glimpse of ocean, into which the sun was setting, a ‘round 
ball of fire. Our little fresh-water loch was left behind, and the loch along- 
side of which we drove had a salt smell and a tidal beach; it was, in fact, 
one of those countless arms of: the sea which in this ‘region of highlands 
and islands‘stretch inland often for many miles.. But it was narrow, and 
it lay ‘as: still’as our own ‘baby loch. Now and then a water-hen flew 
across it, or a heron stood on the shore, shining large in the lessening 
light, and startling us with the sudden flap-flap of its -big wings as it 
departed to some more solitary haunt, if such could be. Here and there 
a boat, pulled up high and dry on the beach, indicated that sometimes 
human beings came there, but otherwise the road was altogether lonely— 
as lonely as that most lonely churchyard I ever saw, which, just about 
here, our driver pointed out to us. It was‘half-way up the mountain-side ; 
so high that how the silent burdens were ever carried up there, or there 
was found earth deep enough to bury them, passes comprehension now ; 
yet a churchyard it certainly was, fenced in by a circle of holly-trees. 
Tradition says it was placed there from a vague fancy that _ it might 
be'visible the sacred ‘island of Iona. 

We half wished we were going to Staffa and Iona instead of to Glencoe; 
but the still weather which had lasted so long might at any time-burst into 
equinoctial gales, making such an expedition anything but-a pleasure-party. 
So we‘held firm to our: first: intention,’to’ meet the Chevalier steamer at 
Port Appin, and go on board her to Balachulish, returning by the Pioneer 
next day. Of course in these far regions, where communication is rare 
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and difficult, every boat, her sailing qualities, her outside looks, her dates 
of coming and going, are as important as if she were a human being. The 
arrival of the Chevalier was doubtless the event of the day at Appin. 
Appin, our only link with civilization, our key to the outside world. 
Thence, as we knew well, came all our food that did not come out of the 
loch or from the hill-side. There was actually an inn, and a shop, and 
& pier; nay, even a castle, which now appeared, standing out sharp 
against the sunset, perched on a little island at the mouth of the loch, 
very picturesque and charmingly ‘‘tumble-down.” Little now remains of 
it but a portion of a low tower, but it is said long to have been the resi- 
dence of the chieftains of Appin; and, surrounded as it is by sea, was no 
doubt a very safe, if a rather damp and uncomfortable one ; but probably 
its inhabitants did not care. Even now, is the word ‘‘ comfort ’’ in the 
Gaelic tongue at all ? 

Never mind, what business have we to criticize our fellow-creatures? I 
daresay they are perfectly happy in their miserable huts, which gradually 
thicken as we approach Appin—mere thatched hovels with a hole at side 
or roof, through which the peat-smoke can escape. Some have actually a 
window—two or three glazed panes, of course never opened and never 
meant to open. None have a yard of garden-ground, or any attempt at 
a fence, to keep in the pigs, chickens, calves, or children, that roam about 
at will. There is a family likeness between them all, especially between 
those shaggy calves, with such sensible human faces, and the little human 
beings, bare-headed, bare-footed, with the smallest amount of clothes that 
can possibly hold together, who stand and stare as the carriage passes, 
and then begin jabbering in their unknown, but sweet-sounding Gaelic, 
and laughing as only children can laugh. Not a bit afraid are they of the 
beasts among which they are brought up, not even of the big paternal 
bull—one of Rosa Bonheur’s bulls to the life—who is generally seen 
feeding among his affectionate family, or else standing meditative, filling 
up the whole roadway with his huge bulk, when he just lifts up his yellow 
mane and shakes it wildly at you; then, finding you do not budge, but 
that he must, he marches soberly off. He is quite harmless, and peaceful- 
minded, as you gradually find out, but one of the most alarming animals 
to look at, or to meet in a solitary walk! However, as we had met him, 
or his brother, or his cousin, each bigger than the last, every day we went 
out, we had grown used to him. It does not do to be too particular in 
the Highlands. 

More huts or cottages, lengthening into a street, a one-sided street, 
the other side of which was the shore of the loch, now widening out 
into sea—that is, the narrow, island-dotted sea of these parts, which 
is so curious and so beautiful. A traveller who had lately sailed through © 
the Greek Archipelago, told us it was nothing to compare with the 
Scottish coast between Oban and Fort William. And as we neared Port 
Appin, we strained our eyes to catch a glimpse of the grand outline of 
Mull, which, when we arrived here a fortnight before, had stood grey and 
giant-like against the sun-set sky. But neither it nor the endless array of 
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hilly islands which stud this wonderful northern sea, was visible. A few 
cloud-like, uncertain shapes glimmered through the haze, like Ossian’s 
ghosts—we were in the very home of Ossian—and that was all. 

So we looked at the human features of the scene, and of course they 
all looked at us, coming to their cottage-doors as we passed, and inter- 
changing lively Gaelic greetings with our driver. They seemed idle 
rather—Highlanders have an unlimited capacity for idling—but, to be 
sure, their day was nearly over; the sun was just setting, and the 
boats and nets were pulled up on shore. About the hotel door and the 
one shop—the grand emporium of commerce of the neighbourhood—there 
hung a little knot of folk, men, women, and children, chattering away in 
that high-pitched Gaelic which sounds such a very foreign tongue to us 
ignorant Sassenachs. Odder still, because whenever we asked a question 
it was generally answered in the best of English, not the Doric Scotch at 
all, but “ high ’’ English, as it is taught in all the parish-schools. _ It tells 
well for the brains of these wild Highlanders—boys and girls alike, running 
about like young savages, with their bare legs brown and lithe as monkeys, 
and their bright eyes gleaming under tangled masses of black or dark-red 
hair—that, rough as they look, almost every one of them can speak, and 
not a few read and write, two languages. 

At 6 p.m. the Chevalier was due at Appin pier; but when we arrived 
there a few minutes before the hour, no boat was in sight. However, as we 
had long found out that time was a thing of no consequence whatever in 
the Highlands, we settled ourselves cheerfully to wait a little, and watch 
the thin crescent of the moon, slowly brightening over the expanse of grey 
sea and grey sky. All grey—not a touch of colour anywhere, even in the 
west ; not a ripple on the glassy water ; not a sound, except a Gaelic word 
or two exchanged between the pier-master and a boy who was fishing off 
the pier-head. By-and-by there came up two more expectant passengers 
and a few more boys, who, in default of other amusement, began jumping 
about to a monotonous reel, or strathspey, played by one of their number 
on a Jew’s-harp, which is a very favourite musical instrument in these 
parts. Gradually the twilight darkened and the moon brightened—nay, 
began to throw her light upon the waters, and make for herself there that 
basin of gleaming refulgence—that magic bridge across the waves—which, 
however many years one may have watched it, always gives one back a 
little of the dreams of one’s youth— 


We long to tread that golden path of rays, 
And think ’twould lead to some bright isle of rest. 


Very dream-like the whole scene became, for there was still no sign of 
the Chevalier. ‘‘ You'll hear her long before you see her,” said the pier- 
man, consolingly, and retired to his house at the pier-end ; so did the 
scampering boys; so did the two other hopeless passengers. Soon there 
was nothing to be heard but. the faint lap-lap of the water against the 
pier—nothing to be seen but the bright image of the moon: a double 
image, equally bright in the sky and the sea: and that passing phos- 
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phorescent light so constantly seen after dusk in these northern waters, 
which is one of the eeriest and loveliest sights I know. 

We had now waited nearly two hours, and there seemed a fair like- 
lihood of our waiting a third, for we learnt that, a few days before, there 
having been a fog on the Clyde which detained the Jona, the Chevalier, 
which meets her, had not reached Appin till after 9 p.m., nor Balachulish 
till 10. The same thing might happen now. For a moment we con- 
sidered whether we would not give up all hope, and retire for the night to 
the Appin Hotel, where, according to advertisements in the Oban Times, 
there was “the best of accommodation” and “ plenty of seal-fishing ;” 
but, not being seal-fishers, we were disinclined to risk it. Besides, 
matters might have been much worse with us. It was a perfectly calm 
night, mild and warm as midsummer; the stars were creeping out over- 
head, the Great Bear wonderfully bright, and then the moon! I sat 
down, nestled snugly under the ‘haps’ with which we had luckily provided 
ourselves, to watch that pretty crescent gradually dip into the sea, half 
smiling over a tune that would keep coming and going, and ‘‘ beat time 
to nothing in my brain,” —how 

*Twas on a Monday morning, 
The pipes played loud and clear ; 
And a’ the folk cam’ rinning out 
To view the Chevalier, 
as certainly we folk at Appin would have done upon the smallest chance. 
But there was none. Vainly we strained our eyes to see her lights, and 
our ears to catch the sound of her paddles; all was total silence, and 
that soft gloom which never is entire darkness, at least by the sea. At 
length sight and hearing faded out in a delicious oblivion. I am afraid I 
fell fast asleep! and while I slept, the moon set. I woke up to a sky 
vacant of everything but stars, and a sea which was a blank of im- 
penetrable haze. The poor Chevalier! Where was she? would she ever 
arrive ? should we sleep at Balachulish that night ? or anywhere, except 
under those bright but inhospitable stars ? 

The pier-master, evidently pitying us, came up for a little more con- 
versation. It taxed his powers-somewhat. He spoke English like a 
foreigner, slowly, in carefully arranged sentences, and with words slightly 
misplaced or oddly used, and I think he understood us very imper- 
fectly ; still we talked—about the boat and the pier, and his life there, 
which must be in winter such an exceedingly solitary one, when this 
splendid Hutcheson line of tourist steamers leave, and only luggage-boats 
pass at rare intervals and according to weather, stopping at any hour of day 
or night. Often, he said, some luckless traveller had had to wait from 
morning to evening, or even all through the night, to catch the chance 
of being carried out of this far-away nook of the world into civilization. 

He went away,—this civil, friendly old fellow, who had the inherent 
politeness of the Celtic race. Highlanders, Irish, and French, all possess 
it; and oh, what a blessing it is, especially in travelling. Once more 
there falls down upon us solitude and silence ; until, hark ! I fancy I hear 
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beating through the intense ‘stillness of the sea something like a pulse. 
Can it be? Listen again. Yes, something is coming, and it must 
be the Chevalier; No other boat can it possibly be; which is one 
comfort. For five minutes, at least, we hearken to that faint throb of 
sound through the darkness, and then a glowworm light is seen to steal 
along the pier. It is the pier-master bringing his lantern. ' He hangs it 
up prominently, with its white light on one side and its red on the other. 
There can be. no doubt now—the boat is coming. It is nearly nine 
o'clock. For three full hours have we been waiting for her; but what 
matter ? she is come at last: Hungry, weary, sleepy, cold, we cross her 
gangway, and stagger down into her warm, dry, bright: saloon, blessing 
D. Hutcheson and Co. with all our grateful hearts. 

Oh, the meal which followed! Everything so clean, and wholesome, 
and pretty.’ There was capital sea-trout, and hani and eggs, for those 
whose appetites led them so far; for us and others, excellent tea, bread, 
butter and marmalade, in unlimited supply. Out of the shilling they charged 
for it, I fear the providers of the feast must have made but a very small 
profit, that night at least. Equally welcome it seemed to the two other 
occupants of the table—a gentleman and his wife, who was one of the most 
beautiful persons I had seen for many a long day. 

She was such a pleasure to look at, that it was not till tea was quite 
ended that I went upon deck to watch a sight always rather mysterious to 
land-lubbers—the steering of a vessel by night straight on through the 
darkness of an unknown sea. In these narrow channels, full of rocks and 
islands, navigation must in winter be difficult, probably dangerous; 
only there could be no fear of collisions: our boat was the only thing 
moving upon that solitary sea. And when once the captain sung out, ‘A 
light ahead!” there was quite an excitement among the few passengers. 
** It’s only Corran,” persisted the man at the wheel, for once breaking his 
prescribed silence. ‘No,’ said the captain, “it’s the Staffa: I see her 
two lights. Port your helm; that’ll do; Jack!” And so the double stars 
went glimmering past, a long way off, and we were again alone with the 
night, the sea, and the almost invisible mountains. There was a fascina- 
tion about it, and even though it was nearly ten o'clock, the sail ended 
only too soon. 

Many people know Balachulish, where in a quiet inlet of the sea a 
splendid hotel has been built, to which very grand people go. We, 
who had been living completely out of the world, felt half afraid of its 
splendid civilization. 

O sleep, thou art a blessed thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole. 
and more especially when one is in that state of trial, and almost per- 
manent weariness and worry, called by courtesy ‘a tour of pleasure.” 
But things look different at night and in the morning ; and when at 8 a.m. 
I was out on the shore, smelling the salt weed and investigating the 
mountains so picturesquely heaped together, the tribulations of last night 
had completely vanished. Our sole wrong was that, as usual, we had 
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to wait for breakfast. Is it possible for the Celtic mind ever to take 
in the virtue of punctuality ? I fear not. 

Our carrying out our plans last night was fortunate, for we found we 
had come in for the finale of the season. After to-day no tourist coach 
would run to Glencoe, though of course, even in winter, there is a small 
amount of traffic through that notable glen. English travellers, espe- 
cially, seem to think a visit there indispensable; and in the quickly 
filled open omnibus now at the door, English tongues abounded, and h’s 
were few. The people were of the customary tourist tribe—a little peculiar 
in dress, and sometimes in manner; lively and chatty, making comments 
with the not too courteous freedom of John Bull out for a holiday; and 
starting with the true John Bull feeling that everything in another country 
must be inferior to what we leave behind in our own. As perhaps it is— 
it ought to be—even as every man ought to think his own wife vastly 
superior to his neighbour's. But it is not quite civil to say so. 

The first interest of our heterogeneous party, as it wound slowly along 
the shores of the loch, Loch Levin—a very narrow channel, which diverges 
from Loch Linnhe and Loch Eil—was the sight of a herd of cattle being 
conveyed from the other side in the most original and primitive fashion— 
by swimming. They were collected on a sloping pier of stones, and then 
pushed off, one by one, into the water, to follow their destiny—of course, 
not voluntarily ; but as all four-footed animals can swim, the poor things 
soon submitted to fate, and struck out for land—all but one helpless calf, 
whose head had to be held above water by a man in one of the two boats 
which kept guard on either flank of the battalion. It was curious to 
watch the little fleet of horned heads slowly progressing across the loch, 
preceded by a huge bull, who courageously led the van, always a yard or two 
in advance, and was the first to climb up on the weed-covered rocks, and 
stand shaking dry his long dripping hide, with an air of mingled satisfaction 
and indignation. One by one his family followed him, and we left the whole 
herd, safely collected on the shore, looking a little damp and forlorn, but 
very picturesque, which ought to be a consolation for everything. 

We looked anxiously for the “village” of Balachulish, having on our 
hands a trifling commission which we had promised to bring back from the 
regions of civilization, viz. gunpowder, a pack of cards, and some nut- 
crackers—three vital necessities in our glen, where the only daily duties 
were shooting, fishing, and nut-gathering, and the only evening entertain- 
ment conversation, which sometimes flags. It had never flagged yet : indeed 
we usually sat up fighting furiously till midnight—chiefly upon abstract 
questions ; but still that resource might fail; and we faithfully promised to 
bring, at any rate, the cards. Alas! we might as well have gathered 
them on the bushes of Glencoe! The slate-quarries, which everybody 
told us was a place where there were ‘‘ plenty of shops,’”’ proved to have 
only a baker's, butcher’s, and one more; but the luxuries of life, as 
typified by cards and nut-crackers, were quite beyond our reach, as 
I should think of everybody hereabouts. 

It was very tantalizing to have to pass the slate-mines unexamined, for 
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they were exceedingly curious. Those long slides, reminding one of the 
Slide of Alpnach, down which the slate-waggons come tearing to the loch- 
side; those lofty slate arches, built in such architectural proportion, 
underneath which the road winds; those slate fences, slate cottages, 
everything of slate; the air even was filled with a faint slate odour. 

As we left the slate-village behind, and got again into the solitude of 
the mountains, our chattering companions became rather trying. These 
worthy English people showed about as much knowledge of Scotland—its 
geography, history, manners, and customs—as if it had been the interior 
of Africa, ‘That is a shealing,”’ said one. ‘ What is a shealing?” 
asked a second lady. ‘Oh, a sort of cottage or hut where the inhabi- 
tants live. The word is derived from shielding, because it shields them 
from the weather.” Of Glencoe, or any story connected with it, few or 
none seemed to have the remotest information, or interest in getting infor- 
mation. One gentleman—and I here beg to make an exception in his 
favour, for we afterwards found both him and his wife to be most intelli- 
gent and pleasant people—sitting beside the driver, turned to point out 
the house ‘‘ where the head of the clan was murdered.” ‘‘ Oh, indeed,” 
blandly replied a young lady, pausing in an obvious—rather too obvious 
—flirtation. ‘‘ Was it lately ?’’ ‘‘ Not very lately,” said the gentleman’s 
wife, with a quiet politeness that I am afraid I can admire far easier than 
I could have imitated. 

Nature wipes out all curses in lapse of years, with her merciful, tender 
hand. The spot which was the scene of the worst of the massacre,—a 
little narrow valley, where the ruins of the houses still lie as they were 
left,—is now full of the sweet smell of bog-myrtle, and green with bright 
beds of moss. And the mountains that saw it all, to-day stand smiling 
in their veil of mystic haze, which softens the grim outlines of the pass, 
and, taking away its grandeur, adds to peace and beauty. For it was a 
thoroughly summer-day, in which one -could scarcely imagine winter, or 
death, or destruction ; no more than, a year or two after this terrible year 
1870, travelling tourists, watching French or German farmers tilling their 
fields, will remember that some of them are battle-fields, sown with 
dead men’s bones, and watered with streams of blood. 

Glencoe was, on the whole, not so fine as we had anticipated. But 
how can one expect to be overwhelmed with a sense of solitary grandeur 
when, at the most picturesque point, a knot of lively tourists gather round 
a little table, on which is spread bread, butter, milk, water, and something 
a good deal stronger than water, to which they do full justice ? And what 
possible Ossianic enthusiasm can one get up when, on the mention of that 
hero’s name, a young lady—the same young lady, who has flirted straight 
on ever since —mildly observes, ‘‘ Dear me? He wrote poetry, you say? 
Did he reside in these parts ?” 

She must have been a little surprised at his traditionary residence— 
rather uncomfortable even for a poet—a cave nearly at the top of the 
Black Rock, and only reached by ascending the bed of a waterfall. Our 
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driver, in pointing it out, mentioned, rather sarcastically, a romantic 
young Englishman, who, determining to perform, all alone, the feat of 
entering Ossian’s cave, got up, but could not get down again, and had to 
call to his aid one of those Highland shepherds who are nearly as agile as 
their own sheep. 

These shepherds, and a few sportsmen who come to shoot over the hills 
or fish in a lonely littie loch at the head of the pass, said to contain very 
fine trout, are, when tourist-time is done, the only visitants of Glencoe ; 
and its sole inhabitant is the widow-woman who keeps the small public- 
house where our half-way refreshment was spread. There is not a single 
Macdonald left in the glen. We thought it looked sadder in that bright 
sunshine than if it had been buried in cloud and gloom. How soon does 
nature forget !—but not sooner than man. 

Back again we drove, in the same fashion as we came. Not a 
passenger paused in chatter, except one lady, who fell comfortably asleep. 
Evidently the dead Macdonalds, their rights and their wrongs, were not of 
the slightest consequence to these good English people. Nor were the moun- 
tains, with their bare outlines crossing and recrossing in such strange shapes; 
nor the gurgling of nearly dried-up torrents, which one could fancy, a 
month hence, would come tumbling down, with a hungry roar, carrying 
everything before them. I should like to pass through Glencoe in December. 

Well, we had “done ’’ Glencoe most conscientiously and completely ; 
but in a holiday people often enjoy most the hours when they “ did” 
searcely anything, went nowhere, and looked at nothing, but just 
daundered about in that perfect idleness which is delicious in proportion 
to its extreme rarity in one’s existence. Thus, the two hours spent on 
the shore in front of the hotel, awaiting a three-o’clock dinner, were the 
pleasantest of our whole twenty-six. The air felt so pure, the sunshine so 
balmy, the hazy mountains smiled so sleepily upon the glassy sea. Still, 
we were not very sorry to be going home to our own glen. There was 
something dreadfully unhomelike in that large hotel, and the long table- 
d’héte, laid for about thirty people, to which not more than half-a-dozen 
sat down. We looked forward toa most dreary dinner—but were mistaken. 

I have been complaining of certain obnoxious tourists, who spoil with 
their silly chatter the pleasure of all the rest ; but equally objectionable 
is the sullen traveller, who wraps himself up in his stony British reserve, 
and holds aloof from his fellow-creatures in what he calls ‘‘ shyness,” and 
thinks it rather a virtuous quality, when, in truth, it is only supreme 
self-conceit. He is such an important personage in his own eyes that he 
is always afraid of committing himself by interchanging a civil word or 
friendly action with a stranger. They may never meet again—why, 
then, take the trouble to be kind or pleasant? Why not, I should like 
to know, if it helps that brief moment of association to pass more brightly 
—sometimes even profitably ? Two human minds, rubbing together for 
an hour or two, quite accidentally, are sometimes the better for the frie- 
tion, both then and long afterwards. One of the most earnest talks I 
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ever had, was with an unknown fellow-traveller, who, at last, said, taking 
out a photograph, ‘‘ Look here ; I have no idea of your name, nor you of 
mine ; we shall, in all probability, never meet again in this world—there- 
fore, tell me what you think of this face, and I will tell you my story.” 
It was a love-story, very touching, to which I gave both sympathy and, 
being asked, advice also. How it ended I am as ignorant now as then, 
for though, when the relator and I parted, we shook hands like old 
friends, we scrupulously abstained from giving or gaining the smallest 
clue to each other’s identity. It will be the most extraordinary coinci- 
dence if we ever do meet again; but I am sure we shall carry a mutual 
kindly remembrance to our lives’ end. 

So shall I of the little company at that table-d’héte, of whom I 
equally know nothing. It does not matter who they were, or what they 
talked about, though their conversation chanced to be very interesting— 
it was the spirit of it and of them which I like to record—the cheerful 
cordiality of intelligent people, using their intelligence freely for the benefit 
of their fellow-creatures. It is your doubtful folk who are so anxious 
over their own dignity—your stupid folk, who are so afraid of doing a 
foolish thing. 

We left them, and Balachulish, probably never to see either again in 
this world. Walking leisurely to the pier we stood and watched the boat, 
for once punctual, glide up through the narrow channel of Loch Eil, which 
leads to Fort William. Soon we were on board, and steaming back 
through that wonderful net-work of islands which we had passed last 
night in the darkness. Oh! how lovely everything looked now! That 
splendid sunset—one of those rose-red sunsets in which the sea repeats 
the sky, and is dyed incarnadine! Even the mountains caught its glow, 
and became transfigured one by one. As for the sea, we seemed to have 
been sailing through waves of liquid crimson—the colour of those roses 
of heaven which never fade. When it did fade, it was only to “ suffer a 
sea-change ’’ into exquisite amber, and then into as soft and celestial a 
grey. Nota dozen times in one’s life does one see such a sight as we 
saw that evening, sailing down Loch Linnhe. 

When we reached Appin it was already twilight. Days instead of 
hours might have passed since we left it, so glad were we to see it again, 
and retrace, feature by feature, our beautiful glen. And when the young 
moon—could she be only twenty-six hours older than the moon of yester- 
night ?—appeared over the western ridge, standing like a dancer, with her 
foot on the mountain-top ; when presently the stars began to sow them- 
selves thickly overhead, and one or two earth-born stars, dip-candles in 
cottage windows, glimmered mysteriously here and there on the darkening 
hill-side, we said to ourselves, ‘‘ Glencoe may be very fine, and perhaps 
it is well we have seen it ; buf, after all, there is no glen like our glen.” 

I thought so then, I think so still; but yet we have never regretted 
our innocent wander of Twenty-six Hours. 
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No. I.—Sir THomas Browne. 


‘‘ Let me not injure the felicity of others,” says Sir Thomas Browne in a 
suppressed passage of the Religio Medici, “if I say that I am the happiest 
man alive. I have that in me that can convert poverty into riches, 
adversity into prosperity, and I am more invulnerable than Achilles ; 
fortune hath not one place to hit me.’’ Perhaps, on second thoughts, 
Sir Thomas felt that the phrase savoured of that presumption which is 
supposed to provoke the wrath of Nemesis; and at any rate, he, 
of all men, is the last to be taken too literally at his word. He is 
a humourist to the core, and is here writing dramatically. There 
are many things in this book, so he tells us, ‘delivered rhetorically, 
many expressions therein merely tropical . . . . and therefore also 
many things to be taken in a soft and flexible sense, and not to be 
called unto the rigid test of reason.” We shall hardly do wrong in 
reckoning amongst them this audacious claim to surpassing felicity, as 
we may certainly include his boast that he ‘‘could lose an arm without 
a tear, and with few groans be quartered into pieces.” And yet, if Sir 
Thomas were to be understood in the most downright literal earnest, 
perhaps he could have made out as good a case for his assertion as almost 
any of the troubled race of mankind. For, if we set aside external 
circumstances of life, what qualities offer a more certain guarantee of 
happiness than those of which he is an almost typical example? A mind 
endowed with an insatiable curiosity as to all things knowable and unknow- 
able ; an imagination which tinges with poetical hues the vast accumulation 
of incoherent facts thus stored in a capacious memory; and a strangely 
vivid humour that is always detecting the quaintest analogies, and, as it 
were, striking light from the most unexpected collocations of unpromising 
materials: such talents are by themselves enough to provide a man with 
work for life, and to make all his work delightful. To them, moreover, we 
must add a disposition absolutely incapable of controversial bitterness ; “a 
constitution,” as he says of himself, ‘‘so general that it consorts and 
sympathizeth with all things ;’’ an absence of all antipathies to loathsome 
objects in nature—to French “ dishes of snails, frogs, and toadstools,” or 
to Jewish repasts on ‘locusts or grasshoppers ;”’ an equal toleration— 
which in the first half of the seventeenth century is something astonishing 
—for all theological systems ; an admiration even of our natural enemies, 
the French, the Spaniards, the Italians, and the Dutch; a love of all 
climates, of all countries ; and, in short, an utter incapacity to “ absolutely 
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detest or hate any essence except the devil.” Indeed, his hatred even for 
that personage has in it so little of bitterness, that no man, we may be 
sure, would have joined more heartily in the Scotch minister’s petition for 
‘the puir de’il”—a prayer conceived in the very spirit of his writings. 
A man so endowed—and it is not only from his explicit assertions, but 
from his unconscious self-revelation that we may credit him with closely 
approaching his own ideal—is admirably qualified to discover one great 
merit of human happiness. No man was ever better prepared to keep not 
only one, but a whole stableful of hobbies, nor more certain to ride 
them so as to amuse himself, without loss of temper or dignity, and with- 
out rude collisions against his neighbours. That happy art is given to 
few, and thanks to his skill in it, Sir Thomas reminds us strongly of the 
two illustrious brothers Shandy combined in one person. To the exquisite 
kindliness and simplicity of Uncle Toby he unites the omnivorous intel- 
lectual appetite and the humorous pedantry of the head of the family. 
The resemblance, indeed, may not be quite fortuitous. Though it does 
not appear that Sterne, amidst his multifarious pilferings, laid hands upon 
Sir Thomas Browne, one may fancy that he took a general hint or two 
from so congenial an author. 

The best mode of approaching so original a writer is to examine the 
intellectual food on which his mind was nourished. He dwelt by prefer- 
ence in strange literary pastures ; and their nature will let us into some 
secrets as to his taste and character. We will begin, therefore, by exa- 
mining the strange furniture of his mind, as described in his longest, 
though not his most characteristic book—the Inquiry into Vulgar Errors. 
When we turn over its quaint pages, we feel as though we were entering 
one of those singular museums of curiosities which existed in the pre- 
scientific ages. Every corner is filled with a strange, incoherent medley, 
in which really valuable objects are placed side by side with what is 
simply grotesque and ludicrous. The modern man of science may find 
some objects of interest; but they are mixed inextricably with strange 
rubbish that once delighted the astrologer, the alchemist, or the dealer in 
apocryphal relics. And the possessor of this miscellaneous collection 
accompanies us with an unfailing flow of amusing gossip: at one moment 
pouring forth a torrent of out-of-the-way learning; at another, making a 
really acute scientific remark ; and then lapsing into an elaborate discus- 
sion of some inconceivable absurdity ; affecting the air of a grave inquirer, 
and to all appearance fully believing in his own pretensions, and yet some- 
how indulging himself in a half-suppressed smile, which indicates that the 
humorous aspect of a question can never be far removed from his mind. 
The whole book, indeed, has that quality which is so delightful to the 
true lover of the humorous, but which, it must be confessed, is generally 
rather abhorrent to the vulgar, that we never quite know whether the 
author is serious. The numerous class which insists upon a joke being as 
unequivocal as a pistol-shot, and serious statements as grave as a Blue- 


book, should certainly keep clear of Sir Thomas Browne. His most con- 
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genial readers are those who take a simple delight in following out any 
quaint train of reflections, careless whether it may culminate in a smile or 
a sigh or in some thought in which the two elements of the sad and the 
ludicrous are inextricably blended. Sir Thomas, however, is in the Inquiry 
content generally with bringing out the strange curiosities of his museum, 
and does not care to draw any explicit moral. The quaintness of the 
objects unearthed seems to be a sufficient recompence for the labour of 
the search. Fortunately for his design, he lived in the time when a 
poet might have spoken without hyperbole of the “fairy tales of science.” 
To us, who have to plod through an arid waste of painful observation 
and slow piecing together of cautious inferences before reaching the 
promised land of wondrous discoveries, the expression sometimes appears 
to be ironical. Does not science, we may ask with a prima facie resem- 
blance of right, destroy as much poetry as it generates? To him no such 
doubts could present themselves, for fairyland was still a province of 
the empire of science. Strange beings moved through the pages of 
natural history, which were equally at home in the Arabian Nights or 
in poetical apologues. ‘The griffin, the phenix, and the dragon were 
not yet extinct; the salamander still sported in flames; and the 
basilisk slew men at a distance with his deadly glance. More common- 
place animals indulged in the habits which they had learnt in fables, and 
of which only some feeble vestiges now remain in the eloquence of strolling 
showmen. The elephant had no joints, and was caught by felling the tree 
against which he rested his stiff limbs in sleep; the pelican pierced its 
breast for the good of its young; ostriches were regularly painted with a 
horseshoe in their bills, to indicate their ordinary diet ; storks refused to 
live except in. republics and free states; the crowing of a cock put 
lions to flight, and men were struck dumb in good sober earnest by the 
sight of a wolf. The curiosity-hunter, in short, found his game still 
plentiful, and by a few excursions into Aristotle, Pliny, and other more 
recondite authors, was able still to display a rich bag for the edification 
of his readers. Sir Thomas Browne sets out on that quest with all 
imaginable seriousness. He persuaded himself, and he has persuaded 
some of his editors, that he was a genuine disciple of Bacon, by one of 
whose suggestions the Inquiry is supposed to have been prompted. 
Accordingly, as Bacon describes the idols by which the human mind is 
misled, Sir Thomas sets out with investigating the causes of error ; but 
his introductory remarks immediately diverge into strange paths, from 
which it is obvious that the discovery of true scientific method was a very 
subordinate object in his mind. Instead of telling us by what means 
truth is to be attained, his few perfunctory remarks on logic are lost in an 
historical narrative, given with infinite zest, of the earliest recorded 
blunders. The period of history in which he most delighted was the 
antediluvian—probably because’ it afforded the widest field for specula- 
tion. His books are full of references to the early days of the world. 
He takes a keen personal interest in our first parents. He discusses the 
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unfortunate lapse of Adam and Eve from every possible point of view. 
It is not without a visible effort that he declines to settle which of the 
two was the more guilty, and what would have been the result if they 
had tasted the fruit of the Tree of Life before applying to the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil. Then he passes in review every recorded 
speech before the Flood, shows that in each of them, with one exception, 
there is a mixture of falsehood and error, and settles to his own satisfac- 
tion that Cain showed less ‘‘ truth, wisdom, and reverence ’’ than Satan 
under similar circumstances. Granting all which to be true, it is impos- 
sible to see how we are advanced in settling, for example, whether the 
Ptolemaic or the Copernican system of astronomy is to be adopted, or in 
extracting the grains of truth that may be overlaid by masses of error in 
the writings of alchemists. Nor do we really learn much by being told 
that ancient authorities sometimes lie, for he evidently enjoys accumu- 
lating the fables, and cares little for showing how to discriminate their 
degree of veracity. He tells us, indeed, that Medea was simply a pre- 
decessor of certain modern artists, with an excellent ‘‘recipe to make 
white hair black ;” and that Acton was a spirited master of hounds, 
who, like too many of his ancestors, went metaphorically, instead of 
literally, to the dogs. He points out, moreover, that we must not believe 
on authority that the sea is the sweat of the earth, that the serpent, 
before the Fall, went erect like man, or that the right eye of a hedgehog, 
boiled in oil, and preserved in a brazen vessel, will enable us to see in 
the dark. Such stories, he moderately remarks, being “neither consonant 
unto reason nor correspondent unto experiment,” are unto us ‘no 
axioms.” But we may judge of his scepticism by his remarks on 
‘‘Oppianus, that famous Cilician poet.” Of this writer, he says that, 
‘* abating the annual mutation of sexes in the hywna, the single sex of the 
rhinoceros, the antipathy between two drums of a lamb’s and a wolf's 
skin, the informity of cubs, the venation of centaures, and some few 
others, he may be read with delight and profit.” The ‘ some few others”’ 
is charming. Obviously, we shall find in Sir Thomas Browne no in- 
exorably severe guide to truth ; he will not too sternly reject the amusing 
because it happens to be slightly improbable, or doubt an authority because 
he sometimes sanctions a mass of absurd fables. Satan, as he argues at 
great length, is at the bottom of most errors, from false religions down to 
a belief that there is another world in the moon; but Sir Thomas takes 
little trouble to provide us with an Ithuriel’s spear ; and, indeed, we have 
a faint suspicion that he will overlook at times the diabolic agency in sheer 
enthusiasm at the marvellous results. The logical design is little more 
than ostensible ; and Sir Thomas, though he knew it not himself, is really 
satisfied with any line of inquiry that will bring him in sight of some 
freak of nature or of opinion suitable to his museum of curiosities. 

Let us, however, pass from the ante-room, and enter this queer 
museum. We pause in sheer bewilderment on the threshold, and despair 
of classifying its contents intelligibly within any moderate space. This 
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much, indeed, is obvious at first sight—that the title ‘‘ vulgar errors” 
is to some extent a misnomer. It is not given to vulgar brains to go 
wrong by such complex methods. There are errors which require more 
learning and ingenuity than are necessary for discovering truths ; and it is 
in those queer freaks of philosophical minds that Sir Thomas specially 
delights. Though far, indeed, from objecting to any absurdity which lies 
on the common high-road, he rejoices in the true spirit of a collector when 
he can discover some grotesque fancy by rambling into less frequented 
paths of inquiry. Perhaps it will be best to take down one or two speci- 
mens, pretty much at random, and mark their nature and mode of treat- 
ment. Here, for example, is that quaint old wonder, the phenix, 
‘‘ which, after many hundred years, burneth itself, and from the ashes 
thereof ariseth up another.” Sir Thomas carefully discusses the pros and 
cons of this remarkable legend. In favour of the phoenix, it may be alleged 
that he is mentioned ‘‘not only by human authors,” but also by such 
‘holy writers” as Cyril, Epiphanius, and Ambrose. Moreover, allusions 
are made to him in Job and the Psalms. ‘All which notwithstanding,” 
the following grave reasons may be alleged against his existence: First, 
nobody has ever seen a phoenix. Secondly, those who mention him 
speak doubtfully, and even Pliny, after telling a story about a particular 
pheenix which came to Rome in the censorship of Claudius, unkindly turns 
round and declares the whole story to be a palpable lie. Thirdly, the 
name phoenix has been applied to many other birds, and those who speak 
unequivocally of the genuine pheenix, contradict each other in the most 
flagrant way as to his age and habitat. Fourthly, many writers, such as 
Ovid, only speak poetically, and others, as Paracelsus, only mystically, 
whilst the remainder speak rhetorically, emblematically, or hieroglyphi- 
cally. Fifthly, in the Scriptures, ihe word translated phoenix means a 
palm-tree. Sixthly, his existence, if we look closely, is implicitly denied 
in the Scriptures, because all fowls entered the ark in pairs, and animals 
were commanded to increase and multiply, neither of which statements 
~ are compatible with the solitary nature of the phoenix. Seventhly, nobody 
could have known by experience whether the pheenix actually lived for a 
thousand years, and, therefore, ‘‘ there may be a mistake in the compute.” 
Kighthly, and finally, no animals really spring, or could spring, from 
the ashes of their predecessors, and it is impossible to believe that they 
could enter the world in such a fashion. Having carefully summed up 
this negative evidence—enough, one would have fancied, to blow the poor 
pheenix into summary annihilation—Sir Thomas finally announces his 
grave conclusion in these words—‘‘ How far to rely on this tradition we 
refer unto consideration.” And yet he feels impelled to add a quaint 
reflection on the improbability of a statement made by Plutarch, that “ the 
brain of a pheenix is a pleasant bit, but that it causeth the headache.” 
Heliogabalus, he observes, could not have slain the phoenix, for it must of 
necessity be “a vain design to destroy any species, or mutilate the great 
accomplishment of six days.” To which it is added, by way of final 
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corollary, that after Cain had killed Abel, he could not have destroyed 
Eve, supposing her to have been the only woman in existence; for then 
there must have been another creation, and a second rib of Adam must 
have been animated. 

We must not, however, linger too long with these singular speculations, 
for it is probable that phoonix-fanciers are becoming rare. It is enough to 
say briefly that if any one wishes to understand the natural history of the 
basilisk, the griffin, the salamander, the cockatrice, or the amphisbena— 
if he wishes to know whether a chamelion lives on air, and an ostrich on 
horseshoes—whether a carbuncle gives light in the dark, whether the 
Glastonbury thorn bore flowers on Christmas-day, whether the mandrake 
“ naturally groweth under gallowses,” and shrieks ‘ upon eradication ”’— 
on these and many other such points he may find grave discussions in 
Sir Thomas Browne’s pages. He lived in the period when it was still 
held to be a sufficient proof of a story that it was written in a book, 
especially if the book were Latin; and some persons, such as Alexander 
Ross, whose memory is preserved only by the rhyme in Hudibras, argued 
gravely against his scepticism.* For Sir Thomas, in spite of his strange excur- 
sions into the marvellous, inclines for the most part to the sceptical side of 
the question. He was not insensible to the growing influence of the scientific 
spirit, though he believed implicitly in witchcraft, spoke with high respect 
of alchemy and astrology, and refused to believe that the earth went 
round the sun. He feels that his favourite creatures are doomed to 
extinction, and though dealing lovingly with them, speaks rather like an 
attached mourner at their funerals than a physician endeavouring to 
maintain their flickering vitality. He tries experiments and has a taste 
for dissection. He proves by the evidence of his senses, and believes them 
in spite of the general report, that a dead kingfisher will not turn its 
breast to the wind. He convinced himself that if two magnetic needles 
were placed in the centre of rings marked with the alphabet (an odd 
anticipation of the electric telegraph, minus the wires) they would not 
point to the same letter by an occult sympathy. His arguments are 
often to the point, though overlaid with a strange accretion of the fabu- 
lous. In discussing the question of the blackness of negroes, he may 
remind benevolent readers of some of Mr. Darwin’s recent speculations. 
He rejects, and on the same grounds which Mr. Darwin declares to be 
conclusive, the hypothesis that the blackness is the immediate effect of 
the climate; and he points out, what is important in regard to “‘ sexual 
selection,” that a negro may admire a flat nose as we admire an aquiline ; 
though, of course, he diverges into extra-scientific questions when dis- 
cussing the probable effects of the curse of Ham, and rather loses himself 
in a ‘digression concerning blackness.” We may fancy that this 
problem pleased Sir Thomas rather because it appeared to be totally 
insoluble than for any other reason ; and in spite of his occasional gleams 

* Ross, for example, urges that the invisibility of the phenix is sufficiently 
accounted for by the natural desire of a unique animal to keep out of harm’s way. 
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of scientific observation, he is always most at home when on the border- 
land which divides the purely marvellous from the region of ascertainable 
fact. In the last half of his book, indeed, having exhausted natural 
history, he plunges with intense delight into questions which bear the 
same relation to genuine antiquarianism that his phoenixes and salamanders 
bear to scientific inquiry: whether the sun was created in Libra; what 
was the season of the year in Paradise; whether the forbidden fruit was 
an apple ; whether Methuselah was the longest-lived of all men (a main 
argument on the other side being that Adam was created at the perfect 
age of man, which in those days was fifty or sixty, and thus had a right 
to add sixty to his natural years); what was the nature of St. John the 
Baptist’s camel’s-hair garment; what were the secret motives of the 
builders of the tower of Babel; whether the three kings really lived at 
Cologne—these and many other profound inquiries are detailed with all 
imaginable gravity, and the interest of the inquirer is not the less 
because he generally comes to the satisfactory and sensible conclusion that 
we cannot possibly know anything whatever about it. 

The Inquiry into Vulgar Errors was published in 1646, and Sir 
Thomas’s next publication appeared in 1658. The dates are curiously 
significant. Whilst all England was in the throes of the first civil war, Sir 
Thomas had been calmly finishing his catalogue of intellectual oddities. 
This book was published soon after the crushing victory of Naseby. King, 
parliament, and army, illustrating a very different kind of vulgar error, con- 
tinued to fight out their quarrel to the death. Whilst Milton, whose genius 
was in some way most nearly akin to his own, was raising his voice in favour 
of the liberty of the press, good Sir Thomas was meditating profoundly on 
quincunxes. Milton hurled fierce attacks at Salmasius, and meanwhile 
Sir Thomas, in his quiet country town, was discoursing on “ certain 
sepulchral urns lately found in Norfolk.” In the year of Cromwell’s 
death, the result of his labours appeared in a volume containing The 
Garden of Cyrus and the Hydriotaphia. 

The first of these essays deserves notice as the book in which Sir 
Thomas has most unreservedly laid the reins upon the neck of his 
fancy. Borne by his strange hobby, he soared away from the troubles 
‘that~raged in this sublunary sphere. He ransacks heaven and earth, 
he turns over all his stores of botanical knowledge, he searches all 
sacred and profane literature to discover anything that is in the form 
of an X, or that reminds him in any way of the number 5. It is 
needless to say that his labours are rewarded by an ample harvest. He 
seems, as it were, to have quincunx on the brain. From the ‘garden 
of Cyrus, where the trees were arranged in this order, he rambles 
through the universe, stumbling over quincunxes at every step. To take, 
for example, his final, and, of course, his fifth chapter, we find him 
modestly disavowing an “ inexcusable Pythagorism,’’ and yet unable to 
refrain from telling us that five was anciently called the number of justice ; 
that it was also called the divisive number; that most flowers have five 
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leaves ; that feet have five toes; that the cone has a ‘‘ quintuple division ;”’ 
that there were five wise and five foolish virgins; that the ‘‘ most 
generative animals’’ were created on the fifth day; that the cabalists 
discovered strange meanings in the number five; that there were five 
golden mice ; that five thousand persons were fed with five barley-loaves ; 
that the ancients mixed five parts of water with wine; that plays have 
five acts ; that starfish have five points; and that if any one inquire into 
the causes of this strange repetition, ‘‘he shall not pass his hours in 
vulgar speculations.” We, however, must decline the task, and will con- 
tent ourselves with a few characteristic phrases from his peroration. ‘‘ The 
quincunx of heaven,” he says, referring to the Hyades, “runs low, and 
’tis time to close the five parts of knowledge. We are unwilling to spin 
out our awaking thoughts into the phantasms of sleep, which often con- 
tinueth precogitations, making cables of cobwebs, and wildernesses of 
handsome groves. ... . Night, which Pagan theology could make the 
daughter of chaos, affords no advantage to the description of order ; 
although no lower than that mass can we derive its genealogy. All things 
began in order, so shall they end, and so shall they begin again ; accord- 
ing to the admirer of order and mystical mathematics of the City of 
Heaven. Although Somnus, in Homer, be sent to rouse up Agamemnon, 
I find no such effects in these drowsy approaches of night. To keep our 
eyes open longer were but to act with our Antipodes. The huntsmen are 
up in America, and they are already past their first sleep in Persia. But 
who can be drowsy at that hour, which roused us from everlasting sleep ? 
Or have slumbering thoughts at that hour, when sleep itself must end, 
and, as some conjecture, all shall awake again ?”’ 

‘Think you,” asks Coleridge, commenting upon this passage, *‘ that 
there ever was such a reason given for going to bed at midnight, to wit, 
that if we did not, we should be acting the part of our antipodes?” In 
truth, Sir Thomas finishes his most whimsical work whimsically enough. 
The passage gives no bad specimen of ‘the quaint and humorous 
eloquence in which he most delights—snatching fine thought from sheer 
absurdities, and putting the homeliest truth into a dress of amusing 
oddity. It may remind us that it is time to leave the queer freaks of 
fancy, which occupy so large a part of his writings, and to endeavour to 
justify shortly the language of one of the acutest of recent critics,* who 
calls his ‘‘ our most imaginative mind since Shakspeare.” Everywhere, 
indeed, his imaginative writing is, if we may so speak, shot with his 
peculiar humour. It is difficult to select any eloquent passage which does 
not show this characteristic interweaving of the two elements. Throw the 
light from one side, and it shows nothing but quaint conceits ; from the 
other, and we have a rich glow of poetic colouring. His humour and 
his melancholy are inextricably blended; and his melancholy itself is 
described to a nicety in the words of Jaques :—‘‘It is a melancholy of 
his own, compounded of many simples, extracted from many objects, 


* Mr. LowE Lt, in “ Shakspeare Once More,” Among My Books. 
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and, indeed, the sundry contemplation of his travels, in which his often 
rumination wraps him in a most humorous sadness.” That most 
marvellous Jaques, indeed, is rather too much of a cynic, and shows 
none of the religious sentiment of Sir Thomas Browne ; but if they could 
have talked together in the forest, poor Jaques would have excited a 
far closer sympathy than he receives from his very unappreciative com- 
panions. The books in which this ‘“‘ humorous sadness ” find the fullest 
expression are the Religio Medici and the Hydriotaphia. The first 
apparently resulted from the ‘‘ sundry contemplation of his travels,” and 
is written throughout in his characteristic strain of thought. From his 
travels he had learnt the best lesson of a lofty toleration. The furious 
controversies of that age, in which the stake, the prison, and the pillory 
were the popular theological arguments, produced a characteristic effect 
on his sympathies. He did not give in to the established belief, like his 
kindly-natured contemporary Fuller, who remarks, in a book published 
about the same time with the Religio Medici, that even “ the mildest 
authors’ agree in the propriety of putting certain heretics to death. Nor, 
on the other hand, does he share the glowing indignation which prompted 
the great protests of Chillingworth and Taylor against the cruelties prac- 
tised in the name of religion. Browne has a method of his own in view 
of such questions. He shrinks from the hard, practical world into 
spiritual meditation. He regards all opinions less as a philosopher than 
as a poet. He asks, not whether a dogma is true, but whether it is 
beautiful or quaint. . If his imagination or his fancy can take pleasure in 
contemplating it, he is not curious to investigate its scientific accuracy. 
And therefore he catches the poetical side of creeds which differ from his 
own, and cannot even understand why anybody should grow savage over 
their shortcomings. He never could be angry with a man’s judgment 
‘* for not agreeing with me in that from which, perhaps, within a few days 
I should dissent myself.’ Travelling in this spirit through countries 
where the old faith still prevailed, he felt a lively sympathy for the 
Catholic modes of worship. Holy water and crucifixes do not offend him. 
He is willing to enter the churches and to pray with the worshippers of 
other persuasions. He is naturally inclined, he says, ‘‘to that which 
misguided zeal terms superstition,’’ and would show his respect rather 
than his unbelief. In an eloquent passage, which might teach a lesson to 
some modern tourists, he remarks :—‘‘ At the sight of a cross or crucifix 
I can dispense with my hat, but scarce with the thought and memory of 
my Saviour. I cannot laugh at, but rather pity, the fruitless journeys of 
pilgrims, or contemn the miserable condition of friars; for though mis- 
placed in circumstances, there is something in it of devotion. I could 
never hear the Ave Mary bell without an elevation ; or think it a sufficient 
warrant, because they erred in one circumstance, for me to err in all— 
that is, in silence and dumb contempt. Whilst, therefore, they directed 
their devotions to her, I offered mine to God, and rectified the errors of 
their prayers by rightly ordering my own, At a solemn procession I have 
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wept abundantly, while my consorts, blind with opposition and prejudice, 
have fallen into an excess of laughter and scorn.” 

Very characteristic, from this point of view, are the heresies into 
which he confesses that he has sometimes fallen. Setting aside one 
purely fantastical theory, they all imply a desire for toleration even in 
the next world. He doubted whether the damned would not ultimately be 
released from torture. He felt great difficulty in giving up prayers for the 
dead, and thought that to be the object of such prayers, was ‘a good 
way to be remembered by posterity, and far more noble than a history.” 
These heresies, he says, as he never tried to propagate them, or to 
dispute over them ‘“ without additions of new fuel, went out insensibly of 
themselves.” Yet he still retained, in spite of its supposed heterodoxy, 
some hope for the fate of virtuous heathens. ‘‘ Amongst so many sub- 
divisions of hell,’ he says, ‘‘ there might have been one limbo left for 
these.’ With a most characteristic turn, he softens the horror of the 
reflection, by giving it an almost humorous aspect. ‘‘ What a strange 
vision will it be,” he exclaims, ‘‘to see their poetical fictions converted 
into verities, and their imagined and fancied furies into real devils! How 
strange to them will sound the history of Adam, when they shall suffer for 
him they never heard of! ” 

The words may remind us of an often quoted passage from Tertullian ; 
but the Father seems to gloat over the appalling doctrines, from which the 
philosophical humorist shrinks, even though their very horror has a 
certain strange fascination for his fancy. Heresies such as these will not 
be harshly condemned at the present day. From others of a different kind, 
Sir Thomas is shielded by his natural love of the marvellous. He loves 
to abandon his thoughts to mysterious contemplations; he even considers 
it a subject for complaint, that there are ‘‘ not impossibilities enough in 
religion for an active faith.” ‘I love,” he says, ‘‘ to lose myself in a 
mystery ; to pursue my reason to an O altitudo/ ’Tis my solitary recrea- 
tion to pose my apprehension with those involved enigmas and riddles of 
the Trinity, incarnation, and resurrection. I can answer all the objections 
of Satan and my rebellious reason with that odd resolution I learnt of 
Tertullian, certum est quia impossibile est.” He rejoices that he was not an 
Israelite at the passage of the Red Sea, or an early Christian in the days 
of miracles ; for then his faith, supported by his senses, would have had 
less merit. He loves to puzzle and confound his understanding with the 
thoughts that pass the limits of our intellectual powers: he rejoices in 
contemplating eternity, because nobody can “ speak of it without a 
solecism,’’ and to plunge his imagination into the abysses of the infinite. 
“‘ When I cannot satisfy my reason,” he says, “I love to recreate my 
fancy.” He recreates it by soaring into the regions where the most daring 
metaphysical logic breaks down beneath us, and delights in exposing his 
reason to the rude test of believing both sides of a contradiction. Here, 
as everywhere, the strangest freaks of fancy intrude themselves into his 
sublime contemplations. A mystic, when abasing reason in the presence 
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of faith, may lose sight of earthly objects in the splendour of the beatific 
vision. But Sir Thomas, even when he enters the holiest shrine, never 
quite loses his grasp of the grotesque. Wonder, whether produced by 
the sublime or the simply curious, has equal attraction for him. His 
mind is distracted between the loftiest mysteries of Christianity, and the 
strangest conceits of Talmudists or schoolmen. Thus, for example, whilst 
eloquently descanting on the submissiveness of his reason, he informs us 
(obviously claiming credit for the sacrifice of his curiosity) that he can 
read of the raising of Lazarus, and yet refrain from raising a ‘‘ law case, 
whether his heir might lawfully detain his inheritance bequeathed unto 
him by his death, and he, though restored to life, have no plea or title 
unto his former possessions.” Or we might take the inverse transition, 
from the absurd to the sublime, in his meditations upon hell. He begins 
by inquiring whether the everlasting fire is the same with that of our earth. 
‘Some of our chymicks,” it appears, ‘ facetiously affirm that, at the last 
fire, all shall be crystallized and reverberated into glass,” but, after playing 
for some time with this and other strange fancies, he says in a loftier 
strain, though still with his odd touch of humour,—‘‘ Men speak too 
popularly who place it in those flaming mountains, which, to grosser appre- 
hensions, represent hell. The hearts of men is the place the devils dwell 
in. I feel sometimes a hell within myself; Lucifer keeps his courts in 
my breast; Legion is revived in me. There was more than one hell in 
Magdalene, when there were seven devils; for every devil is a hell unto 
himself; he holds enough of torture in his own wubi, and needs not the 
misery of circumference to afflict him ; and thus a distracted conscience 
here is a shadow or introduction into hell hereafter.” 

Sir Thomas’s witticisms are like the grotesque carvings in a Gothic 
cathedral. It is plain that in his mind they have not the slightest tinge 
of conscious irreverence. They are simply his natural mode of expression ; 
forbid him to be humorous and you might as well forbid him to speak at 
all. If the severity of our modern taste is shocked at an intermixture, 
which seemed natural enough to his contemporaries, we may find an 
unconscious apology in a singularly fine passage of the Religio Medici. 
Justifying his love of church music, he says,—‘‘ Even that vulgar and 
tavern music, which makes one man merry, another mad, strikes in me a 
deep fit of devotion, and a profound contemplation of the first composer.” 
That power of extracting deep devotion from ‘vulgar tavern music’’ is 
the great secret of Browne’s eloquence. It is not wonderful, perhaps, that, 
with our associations, the performance seems of questionable taste; and 
that some strains of tavern music mix unpleasantly in the grander harmonies 
which they suggest. Few people find their religious emotions stimulated 
by the performance of a nigger melody, and they have some difficulty in 
keeping pace with a mind which springs in happy unconsciousness, or 
rather in keen enjoyment, of the contrast from the queer or commonplace 
to the most exalted objects of human thought. 

, One other peculiarity shows itself chiefly in the last pages.of the 
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Religio Medici. His worthy commentators have laboured to defend Sir 
Thomas from the charge of vanity. He expatiates upon his universal 
charity ; upon his inability to regard even vice as a fitting object for 
satire; upon his warm affection to his friend, whom he already loves 
better than himself, and whom, yet in a few months, he will regard with a 
love which will make his present feelings seem indifference ; upon his 
absolute want of avarice or any kind of meanness; and, which certainly 
seems a little odd in the midst of these self-laudations, upon his freedom 
from the “ first and father sin, not only of man but of the devil, pride.” 
Good Dr. Watts was shocked at this ‘‘ arrogant temerity,”’ and Dr. Johnson 
appears rather to concur in the charge. And certainly, if we are to 
interpret his language in a matter-of-fact spirit, it must be admitted that a 
gentleman who openly claims for himself the virtues of charity, generosity, 
courage, and modesty, might be not unfairly accused of vanity. To no 
one, as we have already remarked, is such a matter-of-fact criticism less 
applicable. If a humorist was to be denied the right of saying with a 
serious face what he does not quite think, we should make strange work 
of some of the most charming books in the world. The Sir Thomas 
Browne of the Religio Medici is by no means to be identified with the 
every-day flesh-and-blood physician of Norwich. He is the ideal and 
glorified Sir Thomas, and represents rather what ought to have been than 
what was. We all have such doubles who visit us in our day-dreams, 
and sometimes cheat us into the belief that they are our real selves, but 
most of us luckily hide the very existence of such phantoms; for few of 
us, indeed, could make them agreeable to our neighbours. And yet the 
apology is scarcely needed. Bating some few touches, Sir Thomas seems 
to have claimed little that he did not really possess. And if he was a 
little vain, why should we be angry? Vanity is only offensive when it is 
sullen or exacting. When it merely amounts to an unaffected pleasure in 
dwelling on the peculiarities of a man’s own character, it is rather an 
agreeable literary ingredient. Sir Thomas defines his point of view with 
his usual felicity. ‘* The world that I regard,” he says in the spirit of 
the imprisoned Richard II., ‘‘ is myself: it is the microcosm of my own 
frame that I cast mine eye on; for the other, I use it but like my globe, 
and turn it round sometimes for my recreation.” That whimsical 
inversion of the natural order is the key to the Religio Medici. We, for 
the nonce, are to regard Sir Thomas Browne as a world, and to study the 
marvels of his microcosm instead of the outside wonders. And, to say 
the truth, it is a good and kindly world—a world full of the strangest 
combinations, where even the most sacred are allied with the oddest 
objects. Yet his imagination everywhere diffuses a solemn light such as 
that which falls through painted windows, and which somehow harmonizes 
the whole quaint assemblage of images. The sacred is made more inte- 
resting instead of being degraded by its association with the quaint; and 
on the whole, after a stay in this microcosm, we feel better, calmer, more 
tolerant, and a good deal more amused than when we entered it. 
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Passing from the portrait to the original, we may recognize, or fancy 
that we recognize, the same general features. Sir Thomas assures us that 
his life, up to the period of the Religio Medici, was a ‘‘ miracle of thirty 
years, which to relate were not a history, but a piece of poetry, and would 
sound to common ears like a fable.’’ Johnson, with his usual sense, 
observes that it is rather difficult to detect the miraculous element in any 
part of the story open to our observation. ‘‘ Surely,’ he says, ‘‘ a man 
may visit France and Italy, reside at Montpelier and Padua, and at last 
take his degree at Leyden, without anything miraculous.” And although 
Southey endeavours to maintain that the miracle consisted in Browne’s 
preservation from infidelity, it must be admitted that to the ordinary mind 
that result seems explicable by natural causes. We must be content with 
Johnson’s explanation, that, in some sense, ‘all life is miraculous ;” and, 
in short, that the strangeness consists rather in Browne’s view of his own 
history, than in any unusual phenomena. Certainly, no man seems on 
the whole to have slipped down the stream of life more smoothly. After 
his travels he settled quietly at Norwich, and there passed forty-five years 
of scarcely interrupted prosperity. In the Religio Medici he indulges in 
some disparaging remarks upon marriage. ‘‘ The whole world,” he says, 
‘*was made for man ; but the twelfth part of man for woman. Man is the 
whole world and the breath of God; woman the rib and crooked part of 
man.’ He wishes, after the fashion of Montaigne, that we might grow 
like the trees, and avoid this foolish and trivial ceremony ; and therefore— 
for such inferences are perfectly legitimate in the history of a humorist— 
he married a lady, of whom it is said that she was so perfect that ‘ they 
seemed to come together by a kind of natural magnetism,” had ten 
children, and lived very happily ever afterwards. It is not difficult, from 
the fragmentary notices that have been left to us, to put together some 
picture of his personal appearance. He was a man of dignified appear- 
ance, with a striking resemblance, as Southey has remarked, to Charles I., 
“ always cheerful, but never merry,” given to unseasonable blushing, little 
inclined to talk, but strikingly original when once launched in conversa- 
tion ; sedate in his dress, and obeying some queer medical crotchets as to 
its proper arrangement ; always at work in the intervals of his ‘ drudging 
practice ;”” and generally a sober and dignified physician. From some 
letters which have been preserved we catch a view of his social demeanour. 
He was evidently an affectionate and liberal father, with good old orthodox 
views of the wide extent of the paternal prerogative. One of his sons was 
@ promising naval officer, and sends home from beyond the seas accounts 
of such curiosities as were likely to please the insatiable curiosity of his 
parent. In his answers, the good Sir Thomas quotes Aristotle's definition 
of fortitude for the benefit of his gallant lieutenant, and argues elaborately 
to dissuade him from a practice which he believes to prevail in “the 
king’s shipps, when, in desperate cases, they blow up the same.” He 
proves by most excellent reasons, and by the authority of Plutarch, that 
such self-immolation is an unnecessary strain of gallantry ; yet- somehow 
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we feel rather glad that Sir Thomas could not be a witness to the recep- 
tion of this sensible, but perhaps rather superfluous advice, in the mess- 
room of the Marie Rose. It is more pleasant to observe the carefulness 
with which he has treasured up and repeats all the compliments to the 
lieutenant’s valour and wisdom which have reached him from trustworthy 
sources. This son appears to have died at a comparatively early age ; 
but with the elder son, Edward—who, like his father, travelled in various 
parts of Europe, and then became a distinguished physician—he main- 
tained a long correspondence, full of those curious details in which his 
soul delighted. His son, for example, writes from Prague that ‘in the 
mines at Brunswick is reported to be a spirit; and another at the tin 
mine at Stackenwald, in the shape of a monke, which strikes the miners, 
playeth on the bagpipe, and many such tricks.” They correspond, how- 
ever, on more legitimate inquiries, and especially on the points to be 
noticed in the son’s medical lectures. Sir Thomas takes a keen interest 
in the fate of an unlucky “ oestridge” which found its way to London 
in 1681 and was doomed to illustrate some of the vulgar errors. The 
poor bird was induced to swallow a piece of iron weighing two-and-a-half 
ounces, which, strange to say, it could not digest. It soon afterwards died 
‘of a soden,” whether from the severity of the weather or from the peculiar 
nature of its diet. 

The one blot on his character is that he gave evidence in the well- 
known trial of the witches before Sir Matthew Hale in 1664, and thereby 
contributed to one of the latest instances of witch-murder in England. 
All that can be said is that his belief was a little too sincere, and that a 
doctrine pardonable enough in his speculative moods, should have startled 
him when exemplified in actual flesh and blood. 

The great glory of his life was his receiving the honour of knighthood 
from Charles II. in 1671. Dr. Johnson is eloquent on the skill of his 
favourite monarch in discovering excellence, and his virtue in rewarding 
it, though, as a twinge of conscience compels him to add, “ with such 
honorary distinctions at least as cost him nothing.’ The good doctor 
died in 1682, in the 77th year of his age, and met his end, as we are 
assured, in the spirit of his own writings. ‘‘ There is,” he says, ‘‘ but 
one comfort left, that, though it be in the power of the weakest arm to 
take away life, it is not in the strongest to deprive us of death.” Or, to 
take another passage, for his meditations were often amongst the tombs, 
he says, with his usual quaint and eloquent melancholy, ‘‘ When I take a 
full view and circle of myself, without this reasonable moderator and equal 
piece of justice, death, I do conceive myself the miserablest person extant. 
Were there not another life that I hope for, all the vanities of this world 
should not entreat a moment’s breath from me. Could the devil work 
my belief to imagine I could never die, I could not outlive that very 
thought. I have so abject a conceit of this common way of existence, this 
retaining to the sun and elements, I cannot think this to be a man, or to 
have according to the dignity of humanity. In expectation of a better, I 
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can with patience embrace this life, yet, in my best meditations, do often 
defy death.” 

The man who wrote thus, and lived and died in the spirit of his words, 
was, by certain of our matter-of-fact friends, called an atheist. Why, it 
seems impossible to conjecture, unless toleration is considered to be an 
indication of unbelief. No man, at any rate, has breathed a more exalted 
religious sentiment into his writings, and it is impossible to study them 
without at once smiling at him and loving him. 

A few remarks on his peculiar style may be added. Johnson, though 
generally appreciative, calls him ‘ obscure,’’ ‘‘ rugged,” and “ pedantic.” 
The last epithet is obviously more or less deserved. He has the pro- 
pensity, common to the learned men of his day, to coin amazing Latinisms. 
Here, for example, are a few taken pretty much at random from his 
posthumous work, the Christian Morals :—* assuefaction,”’ ‘‘ minorates,”’ 
** exantlation,” ‘ quodlibetically,” ‘“ salvifically;” ‘longevous,” ‘‘ exuper- 
ances.’ He says elsewhere that ‘‘ omneity informed nullity into an 
essence ’’ at the creation ; and in discussing the interesting question of the 
mode of Haman’s death, defines the obscure term ‘‘ hanging”’ by the cir- 
cumlocution, ‘‘ illaqueation or pendulous suffocation.” But setting aside 
such freaks, which belong nearly as much to his period as to his individual 
taste, he can hardly be called an obscure, and still less, a “ rugged” 
writer. There are occasional faults of construction, it is true, which would 
naturally shock an Addisonian taste, and blemishes which would have 
been removed by a more careful polish. But he is generally intelligible 
without an effort ; and “‘ ruggedness’’ is a decidedly infelicitous epithet. 
His sentences move, it may be, with rather too elaborate a stateliness ; 
they are crammed with the remote allusions that are constantly thronging 
into his mind, and have a certain sententious and epigrammatic turn ; but 
they are full of a subtle and stately melody, bespeaking a fine musical 
ear. They have not the impetuous energy of a true rhetorician ; they do not 
expand into the diffuse eloquence of Jeremy Taylor, nor are they animated 
by the indignant passion of Milton ; but they are the grave, quiet utterances 
of a meditative mind, and their form would be more suitable for a lecture- 
room than for a pulpit or the floor of a senate, and most suitable for a 
closet. He must be read in a corresponding spirit ; one must stop often 
to appreciate the flavour of a quaint allusion, and lay down the book at 
intervals to follow out some sharply diverging line of thought. So read, in 
the quiet of a retired study, or beneath the dusty shelves of some ancient 
library—and books, to be thoroughly enjoyed, require appropriate 
scenery as well as appropriate moods,—no congenial student will find 
fault with Sir Thomas’s stately periods. Rather he will admit that the 
form is in admirable harmony with the matter ; and that the sentences 
march to a most appropriate air. As a general description, it may perhaps 
be said that they are just too diffuse and too far-fetched to be aphorisms. 
The Christian Morals, for example, consists of a series of maxims, which 
fail for want of a little concentration. They are to the genuine aphorism 
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what a nebulous system is toa sun. Every now and then we find some 
striking and genuine aphorism, as, this, for example, which almost 
reminds us in language and policy of a modern French epigram—‘* Natural 
parts and good judgments rule the world; states are not governed by 
ergotisms ;’ but as a rule, the thought has not quite enough specific 
gravity. He wants that concentrated force of mind which gives immor- 
tality to Bacon’s essays. 

But we have perhaps dwelt long enough upon Sir Thomas’s peculiar 
qualities of style. Whatever they may be, he must certainly be ranked | 
amongst the great masters of our language. If some shade of oblivion ha 
passed over him, as we have drifted further from the order of thought in 
which he most delighted, the result is not surprising. Immortality, or, 
indeed, life beyond a couple of centuries, is given to few literary artists. 
If we are disposed to complain, Sir Thomas shall himself supply the 
answer, in a passage from the Hydriotaphia, which, though described by 
Hallam as the best written of his treatises, seems to be scarcely so charac- 
teristic as the Religio Medici. It contains, however, many eloquent 
passages, and here are some of his.reflections on posthumous fame. The 
end of the world, he says, is approaching, and ‘‘ Charles V. can never hope 
to live within two Methuselahs of Hector.” ‘*And, therefore, useless 
inquietude for the diuturnity of our memories with present eonsiderations 
seems a vanity out of date, and a superannuated piece of folly. We 
cannot hope to live as long in our names, as some have done in their 
persons. One face of Janus holds no proportion to the other. ‘Tis too 
late to be ambitious. The great mutations of the world are acted, or time 
may be too short for our designs. To extend our memories by monu- 
ments, whose death we daily pray for, and whose duration we cannot 
hope without injury to our expectations in the advent of the last day, 
were a contradiction to our beliefs. We, whose generations are ordained 
in this setting part of time, are providentially taken off from such 
imaginations ; and being necessitated to eye the remaining particle of 
futurity, are naturally constituted into thoughts of the next world, and 
cannot excusably decline the consideration of that duration, which maketh 
pyramids pillars of snow, and all that’s past a moment.” 

The argument is worthy of Dr. Cumming; the language and the 
sentiment of Milton. 
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HOMEWARD AND HOME AGAIN. 


“TJ... HE room was in flames, Baroness 


[eerie Turckems plucking at the bell-rope, 
wuedree TT Om |sctscre «MY father looking big and brilliant. 
‘ ————7, +‘‘*‘Hold hand!” he shouted to 
4, the frenzied baroness. 
She counter -shouted; both of 
y them stamped feet; the portico 
/ sentinel struck the butt of his 
musket on the hall-doors ;_ bell 
answered bell along the upper 
Wy yy galleries. 
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my father. 
‘* Incendiary! ”’ she half-shrieked. 
He turned to the princess, beg- 
=;~ ging her to retire, but she stared at 
{|} ==" him, and I too, after having seen 
=== him deliberately apply the flame of 
M@\. >* her lamp to the curtains deemed 
him mad. He was perfectly self-possessed, and said, ‘‘ This will explain 
the bell!” and fetched a deep breath, and again urged the princess to 
retire. 

Peterborough was the only one present who bethought him of doing 
fireman’s duty. The risk looked greater than itwas. He had but to tear 
the lighted curtains down and trample on them. Suddenly the baroness 
called out, ‘‘ The man is right! Come with me, princess; escape, your 
highness, escape! And you,” she addressed me—*“‘ you rang the bell, 
you!” 

‘‘ To repair your error, baroness,”” said my father. 

*“‘T have my conscience pure ; have you?” she retorted. 

He bowed and said, ‘‘ The fire will also excuse your presence on the 
spot, baroness.”’ 

‘“*T thank my God I am not so cool as you,” said she. 

‘‘Your warmth”—he bent towards her—‘* shall always be your 
apology, baroness,”’ 
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Seeing the curtains extinguished, Ottilia withdrew. She gave me no 
glance. 

All this occurred before the night-porter, who was going his rounds, 
could reach the library. Lacqueys and maids were soon at his heels. 
My father met Prince Ernest with a florid story of a reckless student, 
either asleep or too anxious to secure a particular volume, and showed his 
usual consideration by not asking me to verify the narrative. With that, 
and with high praise of Peterborough, as to whose gallantry I heard him 
deliver a very circumstantial account, he, I suppose, satisfied the prince’s 
curiosity, and appeased him, the damage being small compared with the 
uproar. Prince Ernest questioned two or three times, ‘‘ What set him 
ringing so furiously ?”” My father made some reply. 

Ottilia’s cloud-pale windows were the sole greeting I had from her 
on my departure early next morning, far wretcheder than if I had en- 
countered a misfortune. It was impossible for me to deny that my father 
had shielded the princess: she would never have run for a menace. As he 
remarked, the ringing of the bell would not of itself have forced her to 
retreat, and the nature of the baroness’s alarum demanded nothing less than 
a conflagration to account for it tothe household. But I felt humiliated on 
Ottilia’s behalf, and enraged on my own. And I had, I must confess, a 
touch of fear of a man who could unhesitatingly go to extremities, as he 
had done, by summoning fire to the rescue. He assured me that moments 
such as those inspired him and were the pride of his life, and he was 
convinced that, upon reflection, ‘I should rise to his sublime pitch.” 
He deluded himself with the idea of his having foiled Baroness Turckems, 
nor did I choose to contest it, though it struck me that she was too con- 
clusively the foiler. She must have intercepted the letter for the princess. 
I remembered acting carelessness in handing it to my father for him to 
consign it to one of the domestics, and he passed it on with a flourish. Her 
place of concealment was singularly well selected under the sofa-cover, 
and the little heaps of paper-bound volumes. I do not fancy she meant 
to rouse the household ; her notion probably was to terrorize the princess, 
that she might compel her to quit my presence. In rushing to the bell- 
rope, her impetuosity sent her stumbling on it with force, and while 
threatening to ring, and meaning merely to threaten, she rang; and as it 
was not a retractable act, she continued ringing, and the more violently 
upon my father’s appearance. Catching sight of Peterborough at his 
heels, she screamed a word equivalent to clergyman. She had lost her 
discretion, but not her wits. For any one save a lover—thwarted as I 
was, and perturbed by the shadow falling on the princess—my father's 
aplomb and promptness in conjuring a check to what he assumed to 
be a premeditated piece of villany on the part of Baroness Turckems, 
might have seemed tolerably worthy of admiration. Me the whole scene 
affected as if it had burnt my skin. I loathed that picture of him, con- 
stantly present to me, of his shivering the glass of Ottilia’s semi-classical 
night-lamp, gravely asking her pardon, and stretching the flame to the 
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curtain, with large eyes blazing on the baroness. The stupid burlesque 
majesty of it was unendurable to thought. Nevertheless, I had to thank 
him for shielding Ottilia, and I had to brood on the fact that I had drawn 
her into a situation requiring such a shield. He, meanwhile, according 
to his habit, was engaged in reviewing the triumphs to come. ‘‘ We have 
won a princess!’’ And what England would say, how England would 
look, when, on a further journey, I brought my princess home, entirely 
occupied his imagination, to my excessive torture—a state of mind for 
which it was impossible to ask his mercy. His sole link with the past 
appeared to be this notion that he had planned all the good things in store 
for us. Consequently I was condemned to hear of the success of the plot, 
until—for I had not the best of consciences—I felt my hand would be 
spell-bound in the attempt to write to the princess; and with that sense 
of incapacity I seemed to be cut loose from her, drifting back into the 
desolate days before I saw her wheeled in her invalid chair along the 
sands and my life knew sunrise. But whatever the mood of our affections, 
so it is with us island wanderers: we cannot gaze over towards England, 
knowing the old country to be close under the sea-line, and not hail it, 
and partly forget ourselves in the time that was. The smell of sea-air 
made me long for the white cliffs, the sight of the white cliffs revived 
pleasant thoughts of Riversley, and thoughts of Riversley thoughts of 
Janet, which were singularly and refreshingly free from self-accusations. 
Some love for my home, similar to what one may have for winter, came 
across me, and some appreciation of Janet as well, in whose society I was 
sure to be at least myself, a creature much reduced in altitude, but 
without the cramped sensations of a man on a monument. My hearty 
Janet! I thanked her then for seeing me of my natural height. 

Some hours after parting with my father in London, I lay down to 
sleep in my old home, feeling as if I had thrown off a coat of armour. I 
awoke with a sailor’s song on my lips. Looking out of window at the 
well-known features of the heaths and dark firs, and waning oak copses, 
and the shadowy line of the downs stretching their long whale-backs south 
to west, it struck me that I had been barely alive of late. Indeed one 
who consents to live as I had done in a hope and a retrospect, will find 
his life slipping between the two, like the ships under the striding 
colossus. Ishook myself, braced myself, and saluted every one at the 
breakfast-table with the frankness of Harry Richmond. Congratulated on 
my splendid spirits, I was confirmed in the idea that I enjoyed them, 
though I knew of something hollow which sent an echo through me at 
intervals. Janet had become a fixed inmate of the house. ‘I’ve bought 
her, and I shall keep her; she’s the apple of my eye,” said the squire, 
adding with characteristic scrupulousness, ‘‘if apple’s female.” I asked 
her whether she had heard from Temple latterly. ‘‘No; dear little 
fellow !”’ cried she, and I saw in a twinkling what it was that the squire 
liked in her, and liked it too. I caught sight of myself, as through a rift 
of cloud, trotting home from the hunt to a glad, frank, unpretending mate, 
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with just enough of understanding to look up to mine. For a second or 
so it was pleasing, as a glance out of his library across hill and dale will 
be to a strained student. Our familiarity sanctioned a comment on the 
growth of her daughter-of-the-regiment moustache, the faintest conceivable 
suggestion of a shadow on her soft upper lip, which a poet might have 
feigned to have fallen from her dark thick eyebrows. 

*‘ Why, you don’t mean to say, Hal, it’s not to your taste ?”’ said the 
squire. 

‘‘No,” said I, turning an eye on my aunt Dorothy, “ I’ve loved it all 
my life.” 

The squire stared at me to make sure of this, muttered that it was to 
his mind a beauty, and that it was nothing more on Janet’s lip than down 
on a flower, bloom on a plum. ‘The poetical comparisons had the effect 
of causing me to examine her critically. She did not raise a spark of 
poetical sentiment in my bosom. She had grown a tall young woman, 
firmly built, light of motion, graceful perhaps ; but it was not the grace 
of grace; the grace of simplicity, rather. She talked vivaciously and 
frankly, and gave (to friends) her whole eyes and a fine animation in 
talking; and her voice was a delight to friends; there was always the 
fall ring of Janet in it, and music also. She still lifted her lip when she 
expressed contempt or dislike of persons ; nor was she cured of her trick 
of frowning. She was as ready as ever to be flattered; that was evident. 
My grandfather's praise of her she received with a rewarding look back of 
kindness ; she was not discomposed by flattery, and threw herself into no 
postures, nor blushed very deeply. ‘Thank you for perceiving my merits,’ 
she seemed to say ; and to be just, I should add that one could fancy her 
saying, you see them because you love me. She wore her hair in a plain 
knot, peculiarly neatly rounded away from the temples, which sometimes 
gave to a face not aquiline a look of swiftness. The face was mobile, 
various, not at all suggestive of bad temper, in spite of her frowns. The 
profile of it was less assuring than the front, because of the dark eyebrows’ 
extension and the occasional frown, but that was not shared by the mouth, 
which was, I admitted to myself, a charming bow, running to a length at 
the corners like her eyebrows, quick with smiles. The corners of the 
mouth would often be in movement, setting dimples at work in her cheek, 
while the brows remained fixed, and thus at times a tender meditative air 
was given her that I could not think her own. Upon what could she 
possibly reflect ? She had not a care, she had no education, she could 
hardly boast an idea—two at a time I was sure she never had entertained. 
The sort of wife for a fox-hunting lord, I summed up, and hoped he would 
be a good fellow. 

Peterborough was plied by the squire for a description of German 
women. Blushing and shooting a timid look from under his pendulous 
eyelids at my aunt, indicating that he was prepared to go the way of tutors 
at Riversley, he said he really had not much observed them. 

‘“‘They’re a whitey-brown sort of women, aren’t they?’ the squire 
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questioned him, “ with tow hair and fish eyes, high o’ the shoulder, bony, 
and a towel skin and gone teeth, so I’ve heard tell. I’ve heard that’s 
why the men have all taken to their beastly smoking.”’ 

Peterborough ejaculated : ‘‘ Indeed ! sir, really!’’ He assured my aunt 
that German ladies were most agreeable, cultivated persons, extremely 
domesticated, retiring; the encomiums of the Roman historian were as 
well deserved by them in the present day as they had been in the past ; 
decidedly, on the whole, Peterborough would call them a virtuous race. 

‘‘ Why do they let the men smoke, then?” said the squire. “A 
pretty style o’ courtship. Come, sit by my hearth, ma’am; I'll be your 
chimney—faugh ! dirty rascals!” 

Janet said: ‘I rather like the smell of cigars.” 

“‘ Like what you please, my dear—he’ll be a lucky dog,” the squire 
approved her promptly, and asked me if I smoked. 

I was not a stranger to the act, I confessed. 

** Well,” he took refuge in practical philosophy, ‘‘a man must bring 
some dirt home from every journey: only don’t smoke me out, mercy’s 
sake.” 

Here was a hint of Janet’s influence with him, and of what he expected 
from my return to Riversley. 

Peterborough informed me that he suffered persecution over the last 
glasses of port in the evening, through the squire’s persistent inquiries as 
to whether a woman had anything to do with my staying so long abroad. 
‘‘ A lady, sir ?”’ quoth Peterborough. ‘‘ Lady, if you like,” rejoined the 
squire. ‘You parsons and petticoats must always mince the meat to 
hash the fact.’ Peterborough defended his young friend Harry’s moral 
reputation, and was amazed to hear that the squire did not think highly 
of a man’s chastity. The squire acutely chagrined the sensitive gentleman 
by drawling the word after him, and declaring that he tossed that kind of 
thing into the women’s wash-basket. Peterborough, not without signs of 
indignation, protesting, the squire asked him point-blank if he supposed 
that Old England had been raised to the head of the world by such as he. 
In fine, he favoured Peterborough with a lesson in worldly views. ‘‘ But 
these,”” Peterborough said to me, ‘‘ are not the views, dear Harry—if 
they are the views of ladies of any description, which I take leave to 
doubt—not the views of the ladies you and I would esteem. For instance, 
the ladies of this household.” My aunt Dorothy’s fate was plain. 

In reply to my grandfather’s renewed demand to know whether any 
one of those High-Dutch women had got hold of me, Peterborough said : 
‘* Mr. Beltham, the only lady of whom it could be suspected that my 
friend Harry regarded her with more than ordinary admiration was 
hereditary princess of one of the ancient princely houses of Germany.” 
My grandfather thereupon said, “‘Oh!” pushed the wine, and was 
stopped. 

Peterborough chuckled over this ‘‘ Oh!” and the stoppage of further 
questions, while acknowledging that the luxury of a pipe would help to 
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make him more charitable. He enjoyed the port of his native land, but 
he did, likewise, feel the want of one whiff or so of the less restrictive 
foreigner’s pipe ; and he begged me to note the curiosity of our worship 
of aristocracy and royalty ; and we, who were such slaves towards rank, 
and such tyrants in our own households,—we Britons were the great 
sticklers for freedom! His conclusion was, that we were not logical. 
We would have a throne, which we would not allow the liberty to do 
anything to make it worthy of rational veneration; we would have a 
peerage, of which we were so jealous that it formed almost an assembly 
of automatons ; we would have virtuous women, only for them to be 
pursued by immoral men.. Peterborough feared, he must say, that we 
were an inconsequent people. His residence abroad had so far unhinged 
him ; but a pipe would have stopped his complainings. 

Moved, perhaps, by generous wine, in concert with his longing for 
tobacco, he dropped an observation of unwonted shrewdness ; he said : 
“The squire, my dear Harry, a most honourable and straightforward 
country gentleman, and one of our very wealthiest, is still, I would 
venture to suggest, an example of old blood that requires—I study race— 
varying, modifying, one might venture to say correcting; and really, a 
friend with more privileges than I possess, would or should throw him a 
hint that no harm has been done to the family by an intermixture ... . 
old blood does occasionally need it—you know, I study blood—it becomes 
too coarse, or, in some cases, too fine. The study of the mixture of blood 
is probably one of our great physical problems.” 

Peterborough commended me to gratitude for the imaginative and 
chivalrous element bestowed on me by a father that was other than a 
country squire; one who could be tolerant of innocent habits, and not of 
guilty ones—a further glance at the interdicted pipe. I left him almost 
whimpering for it. 

The contemplation of the curious littleness of the lives men and 
women lived in this England of ours, made me feel as if I looked at them 
out of a palace baleony-window ; for no one appeared to hope very much, 
or to fear ; people trotted in their different kinds of harness ; and I was 
amused to think of my heart going regularly in imitation of those about 
me. I was in a princely state of mind indeed, not disinclined for a time 
to follow the general course of life, while despising it. An existence 
without colour, without anxious throbbing, without salient matter for 
thought, challenged contempt. But it was exceedingly funny. My aunt 
Dorothy, the squire, and Janet submitted to my transparent inward 
laughter at them, patiently waiting for me to share their contentment, 
in the deluded belief that the hour would come. The principal 
items of news embraced the death of Squire Gregory Bulsted, the 
marriage of this and that young lady, a legal contention between my 
grandfather and Lady Maria Higginson, the wife of a rich manufacturer 
newly located among us, on account of a right of encampment on Durstan 
heath, my grandfather taking side with the gipsies, and beating her lady- 
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ship—a friend of Heriot’s, by the way. Concerning Heriot, my aunt 
Dorothy was in trouble. She could not, she said, approve his behaviour 
in coming to this neighbourhood at all, and she hinted that [ might induce 
him to keep away. I mentioned Julia Bulsted’s being in mourning, 
merely to bring in her name tentatively. 

‘Ay, mourning’s her outer rig, never doubt,” said the squire. 
“Flick your whip’ at her, she’s a charitable soul, Judy Bulsted! She 
knits stockings for the poor. She'd down and kiss the stump of a sailor 
on a stick o’ timber. All the same, she oughtn’t to be alone. Pity she 
hasn’t a baby. You and I'll talk over it by-and-by, Harry.” 

Kiomi was spoken of, and Lady Maria Higginson, and then Heriot. 

‘‘ M—m—m—zm rascal!’”” hummed the squire. ‘ There’s three, 
and that’s not enough for him. Six months back a man comes over from 
Surreywards, a farm he calls Dipwell, and asks after you, Harry; 
rigmaroles about a handsome lass gone off. . . . some scoundrel! You 
and I'll talk it over by-and-by, Harry.” 

Janet raised and let fall her eyebrows. The fiction that, so much 
having been said, an immediate show of reserve on such topics preserved 
her in ignorance of them, was one she subscribed to merely to humour the 
squire. I was half in doubt whether I disliked or admired her want of 
decent hypocrisy. She allowed him to suppose that she did not hear, but 
spoke as a party to the conversation. My aunt Dorothy blamed Julia. 
The squire thundered at Heriot; Janet, liking both, contented herself 
with impartial comments. ‘‘ I always think in these cases that the women 
must be the fools,”’ she said. Her affectation was to assume a knowledge 
of the world and all things in it. We rode over to Julia’s cottage, on the 
outskirts of the estate now devolved upon her husband. ° Irish eyes are 
certainly bewitching-lights. I thought, for my part, I could not do as the 
captain was doing, serving his country in foreign parts, while such as 
these were shining without a captain at home. Janet approved his 
conduct, and was right. ‘‘ What can a wife think the man worth who sits 
down to guard his house-door?”’ she answered my slight inuendo. She 
compared the man to a kennel-dog. ‘‘ This,” said I, ‘‘ comes of made-up 
matches,”’ whereat she was silent. 

Julia took her own view of her position. She asked me whether it 
was not dismal for one who was called a grass-widow, and was in reality a 
salt-water one, to keep fresh, with a lap-dog, a cook and a maid-servant, 
and a postman that passed the gate twenty times for twice that he opened 
it, and nothing to look for but this disappointing creature day after day ! 
At first she was shy, stole out a coy line of fingers to be shaken, and 
lisped ; and out of that mood came right-about-face, with an exclamation 
of regret that she supposed she must not kiss me now. I projected, she 
drew back. ‘Shall Janet go?” said I. ‘Then if nobody's present I'll 
be talked of,” said she, moaning queerly. The tendency of her hair to 
creep loose of its bands gave her handsome face an aspect deliriously 
wild, I complimented her on her keep‘ng so fresh, in spite of her salt- 
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water widowhood. She turned ‘the tables on me for looking so powerful, 
though I was dying for a foreign princess. ‘‘Oh! but that'll blow over,” 
she said; ‘‘ anything blows over as long as you don’t go up to the altar ;” 
and she eyed her ringed finger, wobegone, and flashed the pleasantest of 
smileg with the name of her William. Heriot, whom she always called 
Walter Heriot, was, she informed me, staying at Durstan Hall, the new 
great house, built on a plot of ground that the Lancashire millionaire had 
eaught up, while the squire and the other landowners of the neighbour- 
hood were sleeping. ‘‘ And if you get’ Walter Heriot to come to you, 
Harry Richmond, it ‘ll be better for him, I’m sure,” she added, and 
naively: ‘I'd like to meet him up at the Grange.” Temple, she said, 
had left the navy and was reading in London for the Bar—good news 
to me. 

“You have not told us anything about your princess, Harry,” Janet 
observed on the ride home. 

‘“‘ Do you take her for a real person, Janet? ” 

One thinks of her as a snow-mountain you've been admiring.” 

‘¢ Very well; so let her be.” 

‘* Is she kind and good ?”’ 

‘“* Yes.” 

‘* Does she ride well?” 

‘‘ She rides remarkably well.” 

‘* She’s fair, I suppose ?”’ 

“ Janet, if I saw you married to Temple, it would be the second great 
wish of my heart.” 

“‘ Harry, you're a bit too cruel, as Julia would say.”’ 

‘* Have you noticed she gets more and more Irish ?” 

‘Perhaps she finds it is liked. Some women can adapt themselves 
.. . they’re the happiest. All I meant to ask you is, whether your 
princess is like the rest of us?” 

‘¢ Not at all,” said I, unconscious of hurting. 

‘Never mind. Don’t be hard on Julia. She has the making of a 
good woman; a girl can see that; only she can’t bear loneliness, and 
doesn’t understand yet what it is to be loved by a true gentleman. Persons 
of that class can’t learn it all at once.” 

I was pained to see her in tears. Her figure was straight, and she 
spoke without a quaver of her voice. 

‘¢ Heriot’s an excellent fellow,” I remarked. 

‘‘He is. I can’t think ill of my friends,” said she. 

‘‘ Dear girl, is it these two who made you unhappy?” 

‘‘No; but dear old grandada! .. .” 

The course of her mind was obvious. I would rather have had her 


_ less abrupt and more personal in revealing it. I stammered something. 


‘* Heriot does not know you as I do,” she said, strangling a whimper. 

‘* T was sure it was serious, though one’s accustomed to associate princesses 

with young men’s dreams. I fear, Harry, it will half break our dear old 
80— 
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grandada’s heart, He is rough, and you have often been against him, for 
one tinfortiinate reason, If you knew him as Ido you would pity him 
sincerely, He hardly grumbled at all at your terribly long absence. Poor 
old man! he hopes on,” 

* He's ineurably unjust to my father.” 

* Your father has been with you all the time, Harry? I guessed it.” 

* Well?” 

"Tt generally bodes no good to the Grange. Do pardon me for 
saying that, I know nothing of him; I know only that the squite is 
generotia, and that T stand for him with all my might. Forgive me for 
what I said,” 

Forgive you; with all my heart, TI like you all the better, You're 
& brave partisan, I don't expect women to be philosophers.” 

** Well, Harry, I would take your side aa firmly as anybody's.” 

* Do, then; tell the squire how I am situated.” 

Ah!” she half sighed, * I knew this was coming.” 

** How could it other than come? You can do what you like with the 
equire, I'm dependent on him, and I am betrothed to the Pritoess 
Ottilia, God knows how much she has to trample down on her part. 
She casts off—to speak plainly, she puts herself out of the line of suo- 
cession, and for whom? for me, In her father's lifetime shoe will hardly 
yield me her hand; but I must immediately be in a position to offer mine. 
She may: who can tell ? she is above all women in power and firmness, 
You talk of generosity; could there be a higher example of it?” 

“7 dare say; I know nothing of princesses,” Janet murmured, “I 
don’t quite comprehend what she has done, The point is, what am 
I to do?” 

* Prepare him for it, Soothe him in advance. Why, dear Janet, 
you can reconcile him to anything in a minute,” 

* Lie to him downright?” 

** Now what on earth is the meaning of that, and why can't you speak 
mildly ?” 

**T suppose I speak as I feel, I'ma plain speaker, a plain person, 
You don’t give me an easy task, friend Harry.”’ 

“Tf you believe in his generosity, Janet, should you be afraid to put 
it to proof?” 

* Grandada’s generosity, Harry ? Ido believe in it as I believe in 
my own life. It happens to be the very thing I must keep myself from 
rousing in him, to be of any service to you. Look at the old house!” 
She changed her tone. ‘ Looking on old Riversley with the eyes of my 
head even, I think I’m looking at something far away in the memory. 
Perhaps the deep red brick causes it. There never was a house with so 
many beautiful creepers. Bright as they are, you notice the roses on the 
wall, There's a face for me for ever from every window ; and good-by, 
Riversley! Harry, I'll obey your wishes.” 

So saying, she headed me, trotting down the heath-track, 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
JANET RENOUNCES ME. 


An illness of old Sewis, the butler,—amazingly resembling a sick monkoy 
in his bed—kept me from paying a visit to Temple and seeing my father 
for several weoks, during which time Janet loyally accustomed the squire 
to hear of the German princess, and sho did it with a decent and agres- 
able cheerfulness that I quite approved of. I should have been enraged 
at a martyr-like appearance on her part, for I demanded a sprightly 
devotion to my interests, considering love so holy a thing, that where it 
existed, all surrounding persons were bound to do it homage and service. 
We were thrown together a great deal in attending on poor old Sewis, who 
would lie on his pillows recounting for hours my father's midnight sum- 
mons of the inhabitants of Riversley, and his little Harry's infant 
expedition into the world. Temple and Heriot came to stay at the 
Grange, and assisted in some rough scene-painting—torrid colours repre- 
senting the island of Jamaica, We hung it at the foot of old Sewis’s 
bed. He awoke and contemplated it, and went downstairs the same day, 
cured, he declared; the fact being that the unfortunate picture testified 
too strongly to the reversal of all he was used to in life, in having those 
he served to wait on him. The squire celebrated his recovery by giving a 
servants’ ball. Sewis danced with the handsomest lass, swung her to 
supper, and delivered an extraordinary speech, entirely concerning me, 
and rather to my discomposure, particularly so when it was my fate to 
hear that the old man had made me tho heir of his savings. Such was 
his announcement in a very excited voice, but incidentally upon a solemn 
adjuration to the squire to beware of his temper—govern his temper and 
not be a turncoat. We were present at the head of the supper-table to 
hear our healths drunk, Sewis spoke like a half-caste oblivious of his 
training, and of tho subjects he was at liberty to touch on as well. 
Evidently there was a weight of foreboding on his mind. Ho knew his 
master woll. The squire excused him under the ejaculation, ‘‘ Drunk, by 
the Lord!"' fSewis went so far as to mention my father. ‘He no 
disgrace, sar, ho no disgrace, I say! but he pull one way, old house pull 
other way, and ‘tween ‘om my little Harry torn apieces, squire. He sot 
out in the night. ‘You not enter it any more!’ Very well. I go my 
lawyer next day. You see my will, squire. Years ago, and little Harry 
80 high. Old Sewis not the man to change. He no turncoat, squire. 
God bless you, my master; you recollect, and ladies tell you if you forget, 
old Sewis no turncoat. You hate turncoat. You taught old Sewis, and 
God bless you, and Mr. Harry, and British Constitution, all, Amen !”’ 

With that he bounded to bed. He was dead next morning. 

The squire was humorous over my legacy. It amounted to about 
seventeen hundred pounds invested in Government Stock, and he asked 
me what I meant to do with it; proposed a charity to be established on 
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behalf of decayed half-castes, insisting that servants’ money could never 
be appropriated to the uses of gentlemen. All the while he was muttering 
‘*Turncoat! eh? turncoat?” proof that the word had struck where it 
was aimed. For me, after thinking on it, I had a superstitious respect 
for the legacy, so I determined, in spite of the squire’s laughter over 
‘‘ Sixty pounds per annum!” to let it rest inmyname. I saw for the 
first time the possibility that I might not have my grandfather's wealth to 
depend upon. He warned me of growing miserly. With my father in 
London living freely on my property, I had not much fear of that. How- 
ever, I said discreetly, ‘‘ I don’t mind spending when I see my way.” 

‘‘Oh! see your way,” said he. ‘ Better a niggard than a chuckfist. 
Only there’s my girl: she’s good at accounts. One’ll do for them, Harry ? 
—ha’n’t been long enough at home yet ?” 

Few were the occasions when our ‘conversation did not diverge to 
this sort of interrogation. Temple and Heriot, with whom I took 
counsel, advised me to wait until the idea of the princess had worn its way 
into his understanding, and leave the work to Janet. ‘‘ Though,” said 
Heriot to me aside, ‘‘upon my soul, it’s slaughter.” He believed that 
Janet felt keenly. But then, she admired him, and so they repaid one 
another. 

I won my grandfather’s confidence in practical matters on a trip we 
took into Wales. But it was not enough for me to be a man of business, 
he affirmed ; he wanted me to have some ambition; why not stand for 
our county at the next general election ?. He offered me his Welsh 
borough if I thought fit to decline a contest. This was to speak as 
mightily asa German prince. Virtually, in wealth and power, he was 
a prince ; but of how queera kind! He was immensely gratified by my 
refraining to look out for my father on our return journey. through 
London, and remarked that I had not seen him for some time, he sup- 
posed. To which I said, no, I had not. He advised me to let the fellow 
run his length. Suggesting that he held it likely I contributed to ‘the 
fellow’s’’ support: he said generously, ‘‘ Keep clear of him, Hal: I add 
you a thousand a year to your allowance,” and damned me for being so 
thoughtful over it. I found myself shuddering at a breath of anger from 
him. Could he not with a word dash my hopes for ever? The warning 
I had taken from old Sewis transformed me to something like a hypocrite, 
and I dare say I gave the squire to understand that I. had not seen my 
father for a very long period and knew nothing of his recent doings. 
** Been infernally quiet these last two or three years,”’ the squire muttered 
of the object of his aversion. ‘I heard of a City widow last, sick as a 
Dover packet-boat "bout the. fellow! Well, the women are ninnies, but 
you're a man, Harry ; you're not tobe taken in any longer, eh?” 

I replied that I knew my father better now, and was asked how the 
deuce I knew him better. It was the world I knew better.after:my stay 
on the Continent. 

I contained myself enough to say, “‘ Very: well, the world, sir.” 
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‘‘ Flirted with one of their princesses?’ He winked. 

‘On that subject I will talk to you some other time,” said I. 

‘Got to pay an indemnity ? or what?’ He professed alarm, and 
pushed for explanations with the air of a man of business ready to help 
me if need were. ‘‘ Make a clean breast of it, Harry. You're not the. 
son of Tom Fool the Bastard for nothing, I'll swear. All the same 
you're Beltham; you’re my grandson and heir, and I'll stand by you. 
Out with ’t! She’s a princess, is she ?” 

The necessity for correcting his impressions taught me to think the 
moment fovourable. I said, ‘‘I am engaged to her, sir.” 

He returned promptly : ‘* Then you'll break it off.” 

I shook my head. 

‘¢ Why, you can’t jilt my girl at home!” said he. 

‘‘ Do you find a princess objectionable, sir?” 

‘‘ Objectionable? She's a foreigner. I don’t know her. I never 
saw her. Here’s my Janet I’ve brought up for you, under my own eyes, 
out of the way of every damned soft-sawderer, safe and plump as a melon 
under a glass, and you fight shy of her and go and engage yourself to a 
foreigner I don’t know and never saw! By George, Harry, I'll call in a 
parson to settle you soon as ever we sight Riversley. I'll couple you, 
by George, I will! ‘fore either of you know whether you’re on your legs 
or your backs.” 

We were in the streets of London, so he was obliged to moderate his 
vehemence. 

‘“‘ Have you consulted Janet?” said I. 

“‘ Consulted her? ever since.she was a chick with half a feather on.” 

‘A chick with half a feather on,” I remarked, “is not always of the 
same mind as a piece of poultry of full plumage.” 

“‘ Hang your sneering and your talk of a fine girl, like my Janet, as a 
piece of poultry, you young rooster! You toss your head up like a cock 
too conceited to crow. I'll swear the girl’s in love with you. She does 
you the honour to be fond of you. She’s one in a. million. A handsome 
girl, straight-backed, honest, just a dash, and not too much, of our blood 
in her.” 

‘* Consult her again, sir,”-I broke in. ‘‘ You will discover she is not 
of your way of thinking.” 

“Do you mean to say she’s given you a left-hander, Harry ?” 

‘“T have only to say that I have not given her the option.” 

He groaned going up the steps of his hotel, faced me once or twice, 
and almost gained my sympathy by observing, ‘‘ When we're boys, the 
old ones worry us; when we're old ones, the boys begin to tug!” He 
rarely spoke so humanly,—rarely, at least, to me. 

For.a wonder, he let the matter drop; possibly because he found me 
temperate. I tried the system on him with good effect during our stay in 
London; that is, I took upon myself to be always cool, always courteous, 
deliberate in my replies, and not uncordial, though I was for representing 
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the reserved young man. I obtained some praise for my style and bearing 
among his acquaintances. To one lady passing an encomium on me, he 
said, ‘‘ Oh, some foreign princess has been training him,"”—which seemed 
to me of good augury. 

My friends Temple and Heriot were among the Riversley guests at 
Christmas. We rode over to John Thresher’s, of whom we heard that 
the pretty Mabel Sweetwinter had disappeared, and understood that 
suspicion had fallen upon one of us gentlemen. Bob, her brother, had 
gone the way of the bravest English fellows of his class—to America. 
We called on the miller, a soured old man. Bob's evasion affected him 
more than Mabel’s, Martha Thresher said, in derision of our sex. I was 
pained to hear from her that Bob supposed me the misleader of his sister ; 
and that he had, as she believed, left England, to avoid the misery of ever 
meeting me again, because he liked me so much. She had been seen 
walking down the lanes with some one resembling me in figure. Heriot 
took the miller’s view, counting the loss of one stout young Englishman 
to his country of far greater importance than the escapades of dozens of 
girls, for which simple creatures he had no compassion: he held the 
expression of it a sham. It was given them to exercise the choice 
whether they would be prey to the natural hawk, man, if they liked it ; 
pity was waste of breath, nonsense. Temple bantered him capitally by 
tracing the career of the natural hawk gorged with prey, and the mighty 
service he was of to his country. Heriot retorted that all great men had, 
we should find, entertained his ideas about women ; but he was compelled 
to admit that a vast number of very small ones were similarly to be dis- 
tinguished. He had grown terribly coxcombical. Without talking of his 
conquests, he talked largely of the ladies who were possibly in the situa- 
tion of victims to his grace of person, though he did not do so with any 
unctuous boasting. On the contrary, there was a rather taking undertone 
of regret that his enfeebled over-fat country would give her military son 
no worthier occupation. He laughed at the mention of Julia Bulsted’s 
name. ‘She proves, Richie, marriage is the best of all receipts for 
women, just as it’s the worst for men. Poor Billy Bulsted, for instance, 
a first-rate seaman, and his heart’s only half in his profession since he 
and Julia swore their oath ; and no wonder,—he made something his own 
that won't go under lock and key. No military or naval man ought ever 
to marry.” 

** Stop,” said Temple, ‘‘ is the poor old country to be denied a chance 
of heirs of their gallant bodies? How about continuing the race of 
heroes ?”” 

Heriot commended him to rectories, vicarages, and curates’ lodgings 
for breeding grounds, and coming round to Julia related one of the racy 
dialogues of her married life. ‘The salt-water widow's delicious. Billy 
rushes home from his ship in a hurry. ‘ What's this Greg writes me ?’— 
* That he’s got a friend of his to drink with him, d’ye mean, William ?’— 
* A friend of yours, ma’am.’—‘ And will you say a friend of mine is not 
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a friend of yours, William ?’—‘ Julia, you’re driving me mad! ’—* And is 
that far from crazy where you said I drove you at first sight of me, 
William?’ Back to his ship goes Billy with a song of love and con- 
stancy.” 

I said nothing of my chagrin at the behaviour of the pair who had 
furnished my first idea of the romantic beauty of love. 

‘‘ Why does she talk twice as Irish as she used to, Heriot ?” 

“Just to coax the world to let her be as nonsensical as she likes. 
She’s awfully dull; she has only her nonsense to amuse her. I repeat: 
soldiers and sailors oughtn’t to marry. I’m her best friend. Iam, on 
my honour: for I’m going to make Billy give up the service, since he can’t 
give her up. There she is!” he cried out, and waved his hat to a lady 
on horseback some way down the slope of a road leading to the view of 
our heathland : ‘‘ There’s the only girl living fit to marry a man and swear 
she’ll stick to him through life and death.” 

He started at a gallop. Temple would have gone too at any possible 
speed, for he knew as well as I did that Janet was the girl alone capable 
of winning a respectful word from Heriot; but I detained him to talk of 
Ottilia and my dismal prospect of persuading the squire to consent to my 
proposal for her, and to dower her in a manner worthy a princess. He 
doled out his yes and no to me vacantly. Janet and Heriot came at a walking 
pace to meet us, he questioning her, she replying, but a little differently from 
her usual habit of turning her full face to the speaker. He was evidently 
startled, and, to judge from his posture, repeated his question, as one 
would say, ‘ You did this?’ She nodded, and then uttered some rapid 
words, glanced at him, laughed shyly, and sank her features into repose 
as we drew near. She had a deep blush on her face. I thought it might 
be that Janet and her loud champion had come to particular terms, a 
supposition that touched me with regrets for Temple’s sake. But Heriot 
was not looking pleased. It happened that whatever Janet uttered 
struck a chord of opposition in me. She liked the winter and the winter 
sunsets, had hopes of a frost for skating, liked our climate, thought our 
way of keeping Christmas venerable, rejoiced in dispensing the squire’s 
bounties—called them bounties, joined Heriot in abusing foreign countries 
to the exaltation of her own—all this with ‘‘ Well, Harry, I’m sorry you 
don’t think as we do. And we do, don’t we ?”’ she addressed him. 

‘<I reserve a point,” he said, and not playfully. 

She appeared distressed, and courted a change of expression in his 
features, and I have to confess that never having seen her gaze upon any 
one save myself in that fashion, which was with her very winning, 
especially where some of her contralto tones of remonstrance or entreaty 
aided it, I felt as a man does at a neighbour’s shadow cast over his rights 
of property. 

Heriot dropped to the rear: I was glad to leave her with Temple, and 
glad to see them canter ahead together on the sand of the heaths. 

** She has done it,’’ Heriot burst out abruptly. ‘‘ She has{done it!” 

. 30—5 
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he said again. ‘ Upon my soul, I never wished in my life before that I 
was a marrying man: I might have a chance of ending worth something. 
She has won the squire round with a thundering fib, and you're to have 
the German if you can get her. Don’t be in a hurry. The squire’ll 
speak to you to-night: but think over it. Will you? Think what a 
girl this is. I believe on my honour no man ever had such an offer of a 
true woman. Come, don’t think it’s Heriot speaking—I’ve always liked 
her, of course. But I have always respected her, and that’s not of course. 
Depend upon it, a woman who can be a friend of men‘ is the right sort of 
woman to make a match with... Do you suppose she couldn’t have a 
dozen fellows round her at the lift of her finger ?—the pick of the land! 
Id trust her with an army. I tell you, Janet Ilchester’s the only girl 
alive who'll double the man she marries. I don’t know another who 
wouldn’t make the name of wife laugh the poor devil out of house and 
company. She’s firm as a rock; and sweet as a flower on it! Will that 
touch you? Bah! Richie, let’s talk like men. I feel for her because 
she’s fond of you, and I know what it is when a girl like that sets her 
heart on a fellow. There,” he concluded, ‘I'd ask you to go down on 
your knees and pray before you decide against her !”’ 

Heriot succeeded in raising a certain dull, indistinct image in my 
mind of a well-meaning girl, to whom I was bound to feel thankful, and 
felt so. I thanked Heriot, too, for his friendly intentions. He had never 
seen the Princess Ottilia. And at night I thanked my grandfather. He 
bore himself, on the whole, like the good and kindly old gentleman Janet 
loved to consider him. He would not stand in my light, he said, recurring 
to that sheet-anchor of a tolerant sentence whenever his forehead began to 
gather clouds. He regretted that Janet was no better than her sex in her 
preference for rakes, and wished me to the deuce for bringing Heriot into 
the house, and not knowing when I was lucky. ‘‘ German great-grand- 
children, eh !’’ he muttered. No Beltham had ever married a foreigner. 
What was the time fixed between us for the marriage ? He wanted to see 
his line safe before he died. ‘How do I know this foreign woman ’Il 
bear ?”’ he asked, expecting an answer. His hand was on the back of a 
chair, grasping and rocking it ; his eyes bent stormily on the carpet ; they 
were set blinking rapidly after a glance at me. Altogether his self- 
command was creditable to Janet’s tuition. 

Janet met me next day, saying with some insolence (so it struck me 
from her liveliness) : ‘‘ Well, it’s all right, Harry ? Now you'll be happy, 
I hope.” I did not shine in my reply. Her amiable part appeared to be 
to let me see how brilliant and gracious the commonplace could be made 
to look. She kept Heriot at the Grange, against the squire’s remon- 
strance and her mother’s. ‘It’s to keep him out of harm’s way: the 
women he knows are not of the best kind for him,” she said, with 
astounding fatuity. He submitted, and seemed to like it. She must be 
teaching Temple to skate figures in the frost, with a great display of good- 
humoured patience, and her voice at musical pitches. But her principal 
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affectation was to talk on matters of business with Mr. Burgin and 
Mr. Trewint, the squire’s lawyer and bailiff, on mines and interest, on 
money and economical questions; not shrinking from politics either, until 
the squire cries out to the males assisting in the performance, ‘Gad, 
she’s a head as good as our half-dozen put together,” and they servilely 
joined their fragmentary capitals in agreement. She went so far as to 
retain Peterborough to teach her Latin. He was idling in the expectation 
of a living in the squire’s gift. The annoyance for me was that I could 
not detach myself from a contemplation of these various scenes, by 
reverting to my life in Germany. That preposterous closing to my 
interview with Ottilia blocked the way, and I was unable to write to her— 
unable to address her even in imagination, without pangs of shame at the 
review of the petty conspiracy I had sanctioned to entrap her to plight her 
hand to me, and without perpetually multiplying excuses for my conduct. 
So to escape them I was reduced to study Janet, forming one of her 
satellites. She could say to me impudently, with all the air of a friendly 
comrade, ‘‘ Had your letter from Germany yet, Harry?” She flew—she 
was always on the chase. I saw her permit Heriot to kiss her hand, and 
then the squire appeared, and Heriot and she burst into laughter, and the 
squire, with a puzzled face, would have the game explained to him, but 
understood not a bit of it, only growled at me; upon which Janet became 
serious and chid him. I was told by my aunt Dorothy to admire this 
behaviour of hers. One day she certainly did me a service: a paragraph 
in one of the newspapers spoke of my father, not flatteringly: ‘‘ Richmond 
is in the field again,” it commenced. The squire was waiting for her to 
hand the paper to him. None of us could comprehend why she played 
him off and denied him his right to the first perusal of the news ; she was 
voluble, almost witty, full of sprightly Roxalana petulance. ‘‘ This paper,” 
she said, ‘‘ deserves to be burnt,” and she was allowed to burn it—money 
article, mining column as well—on the pretext of an infamous anti-Tory 
leader, of which she herself composed the first sentence to shock the 
squire completely. I had sight of that paper sometime afterwards. 
Richmond was in the field again, it stated, with mock flourishes. But 
that was not the worst. My grandfather's name was down there, and 
mine, and Princess Ottilia’s. My father’s connection with the court of 
Eppenwelzen-Sarkeld was alluded to as the latest, and next to his 
winning the heiress of Riversley, the most successful of his ventures, 
inasmuch as his son, if rumour was to be trusted, had obtained the 
promise of the hand of the princess. The paragraph was an excerpt from 
& gossiping weekly journal, perhaps less malevolent than I thought it. 
There was some fun to be got out of a man who, the journal in question 
was informed, had joined the arms of England and a petty German prin- 
cipality stamped on his plate and furniture. 

My gratitude to Janet was fervent enough when I saw what she had 
saved me from. I pressed her hand and held it. I talked stupidly, but 
I made my cruel position intelligible to her, and she had the delicacy, on 
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this occasion, to keep her sentiments regarding my father unuttered. We 
sat hardly less than an hour side by side—I know not how long hand in 
hand. The end was an extraordinary trembling in the limb abandoned to 
me. It seized her frame. I would have detained her, but it was plain 
she suffered both in her heart and her pride. Her voice was under fair 
command—more than mine was. She counselled me to go to London at 
once. ‘I would be off to London if I were you, Harry,”—‘ for the pur- 
pose of checking my father’s extravagances,’ would have been the further 
wording, which she spared me; and I thanked her, wishing, at the same 
time, that she wouid get the habit of using choicer phrases whenever there 
might, by chance, be a stress of emotion between us. Her trembling, 
and her ‘‘I’d be off,” came into unpleasant collision in the recollection. 
I acknowledged to myself that she was a true and hearty friend. She 
listened with interest to my discourse on the necessity of my being in 
Parliament before I could venture to propose formally for the hand of the 
princess, and undertook to bear the burden of all consequent negotiations 
with my grandfather. If she would but have allowed me to speak of 
Temple, instead of saying, ‘ Don’t, Harry, I like him so much!” at the 
very mention of his name, I should have sincerely felt my indebtedness to 
her, and some admiration of her fine spirit and figure besides. I could 
not even agree with my aunt Dorothy that Janet was handsome. When I 
had to grant her a pardon I appreciated her better. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
My BANKERS’ BOOK. 


Tue squire again did honour to Janet’s eulogy and good management 
of him. 

‘‘ And where,” said she, ‘ would you find a Radical to behave so 
generously, Harry, when it touches him so ?”’ 

He accorded me his permission to select my side in politics, merely 
insisting that I was never to change it, and this he requested me to 
swear to, for (he called the ghost of old Sewis to witness) he abhorred 
a turncoat. 

“If you're to be a Whig, or a sneaking half-and-half, I can’t help you 
much,” he remarked. ‘‘ I can pop a young Tory in for my borough, may- 
be; but I can’t insult a number of independent Englishmen by asking 
them to vote for the opposite crew; that’s reasonable, eh? And I can’t 
promise you plumpers for the county neither. You can date your Address 
from Riversley. You'll have your house in town. Tell me this princess 
of yours is ready with her hand, and,” he threw in roughly, “is a respect- 
able young woman, I’ll commence building. You'll have a house fit for a 
prince in town and country, both.” 

-Temple had produced an effect on him ‘by informing him that ‘ this 
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princess of mine ’.was entitled to be considered a fit and proper person, 
in rank and blood, for an alliance with the proudest royal houses of 
Europe, and my grandfather was not quite destitute of consolation in the 
prospect I presented to him. He was a curious study to me of the Tory 
mind, in its attachment to solidity, fixity, certainty, its unmatched gene- 
rosity within a limit, its devotion to the family, and its family eye for the 
country. An immediate introduction to Ottilia would have won him to 
enjoy the idea of his grandson’s marriage ; but not having seen her, he 
could not realize her dignity, nor even the womanliness of a foreign 
woman. 

‘*Thank God for one thing,” he said: ‘‘ we shan’t have that fellow 
bothering—shan’t have the other half of your family messing the business. 
You'll have to account for him to your wife as you best can. I’ve nothing 
to do with him, mind that. He came to my house, stole my daughter, 
crazed her wits, dragged us all... .” 

The excuse to turn away from the hearing of abuse of my father was 
too good to be neglected, though it was horribly humiliating that I should 
have to take advantage of it—vexatious that I should seem chargeable 
with tacit lying in allowing the squire to suppose the man he hated to be 
a stranger to the princess. Not feeling sure whether it might be common 
prudence to delude him even passively, I thought of asking Janet for her 
opinion, but refrained. A stout deceiver has his merits, but a feeble 
hypocrite applying to friends to fortify him in his shifts and tergiversa- 
tions must provoke contempt. I desired that Janet might continue to 
think well of me. I was beginning to drop in my own esteem, which was 
the mirror of my conception of Ottilia’s view of her lover. Now, had I 
consulted Janet, I believe the course of my history would have been 
different, for she would not then, I may imagine, have been guilty of her 
fatal slip of the tongue that threw us into heavy seas when we thought 
ourselves floating on canal waters. A canal barge (an image to me of the 
most perfect attainable peace), suddenly, on its passage through our long 
fir-woods, with their scented reeds and flowering rushes, wild balsam and 
silky cotton-grass beds, sluiced out to sea and storm, would be somewhat 
in my likeness soon after a single luckless observation had passed at our 
Riversley breakfast-table one Sunday morning. 

My aunt Dorothy and Mr. Peterborough were conversing upon the 
varieties of Christian sects, and particularly such as approached nearest 
to Anglicanism, together with the strange saddening fact that the Christian 
religion appeared to be more divided than, Peterborough regretted to 
say, the forms of idolatry established by Buddh, Mahomet, and other 
impostors. He claimed the audacious merit for us that we did not 
discard the reason of man: we admitted man’s finite reason to our school 
of faith, and it was found refractory. Hence our many divisions. 

‘‘ The Roman Catholics admit reason ?”’ said Janet, who had too strong 
a turn for showing her keenness in little encounters with Peterborough. 

“No,” said he; ‘ the Protestants.” And anxious to elude her, he 
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pressed on to enchain my aunt Dorothy’s attention. Janet plagued him 
meanwhile, and I helped her. We ran him and his schoolboy, the finite 
refractory, up and down, until Peterborough was glad to abandon him, 
and Janet said, ‘Did you preach to the Germans much?’ He had 
officiated in Prince Ernest’s private chapel: not, he added in his egregious 
modesty, not that he personally wished to officiate. 

‘* Tt was Harry’s wish ?”’ Janet said, smiling. 

‘My post of tutor,’’ Peterborough hastened to explain, ‘‘ was almost 
entirely supernumerary. The circumstances being so, I the more readily 
acquiesced in the title of private chaplain, prepared to fulfil such duties 
as devolved upon me in that capacity, and acting thereon I proffered my 
occasional services. Lutheranism and Anglicanism are not, doubtless you 
are aware, divided on the broader. bases. We are common Protestants. 
The Papacy, I can assure you, finds as little favour with one as with the 
other. Yes, I held forth, as you would say, from time to time. My 
assumption of the title of private chaplain, it was thought, improved the 
family dignity—that is, on owr side.” 

‘Thought by Harry?’’ said Janet; and: my aunt Dorothy said, 
‘* You and Harry had a consultation about it?” 

‘‘ Wanted to appear as grand as they could,’’ quoth the squire. 

Peterborough signified an assent, designed to modify the implication. 
“ Not beyond due bounds, I trust, sir.” 

‘¢Oh! now J] understand,’”’ Janet broke out in the falsetto notes of a 
puzzle solved in the mind. ‘It was his father! Harry proclaiming his 
private chaplain!’ 

‘‘ Mr. Harry’s father did first suggest ”’ said Peterborough, but 
her quickly altered features caused him to draw in his breath, as she had 
done after one short laugh. 

My grandfather turned a round side-eye on me, hard as a cock’s. 

Janet immediately started topics to fill Peterborough’s mouth: the 
weather, the walk to church, the probable preacher. ‘And, grandada,” 
said she to the squire, who was muttering ominously with a grim under- 
jaw, ‘His private chaplain!’ and for this once would not hear her,— 
‘¢ Grandada, I shall drive you over to see papa this afternoon.’’ She 
talked as if nothing had gone wrong. Peterborough, criminal red, 
attacked a jam-pot for a diversion. ‘‘ Such sweets are rare indeed on 
the Continent,” he observed to my aunt Dorothy. ‘Our home-made 
dainties are matchless.” 

‘* Private chaplain!” the squire growled again. 

** It’s you that preach this afternoon,” Janet said to Peterborough. 
‘¢ Do you give us an extempore sermon ?”’ 

*¢ You remind mé, Miss Ichester, I: must look to it: I have a little 
trimming to do.” 

Peterborough thought he might escape, but the squire arrested him. 
‘‘ You'll give me five minutes before you’re out of the house, please. 
D’ye smoke on Sundays ?” 
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“Not on Sundays, sir,’ ’ said Peterborough, openly and cordially, as 
to signify ‘that? they were of one mind regarding the _Perniciousness of 
Sunday smoking/¢ 

‘880 you’ don’t set firé to: my ricks with your fecigi chaplain’s 
tricks. I spied you puffing behind one t’other day. There,” the squire 
dispersed Peterborough’s unnecessary air of abstruse recollection, ** don’t 
look as though you were trying ‘to'hit'on a pin’s head in a bushel of oats. 
Don’t set my ricks on fire—that’s all.” 

“‘ Mr, Peterborough,” my aunt Dorothy interposed her voice to soften 
this rough treatment‘ of him with the offer of some hot-house flowers for 
his sitting-room. 

‘Oh, I thank you!” I heard the garlanded victim lowing as I left 
him to the squire’s mercy. 

Janet followed me out. ‘It was my fault, Harry. You won’t blame 
him, I know. But will he fib? I don’t think he’s capable of it, and I’m 
sure he can’t run and double. Grandada will have him fast before a 
minute is over.” 

I told her to lose no time in going and extracting the squire’s promise 
that Peterborough should have -his living,—so much it seemed possible to 
save. 

She flew back, and in Peterborough’s momentary absence, did her 
work. Nothing could save the unhappy gentleman from a distracting 
scene and much archaic English. The squire’s power of vituperation 
was notorious; he could be more than a match for roadside navvies 
and predatory tramps in cogency of epithet. Peterborough came to me 
drenched, and wailing that he had never heard such language,—never 
dreamed of it. And to find himself the object of it!—and worse, to 
be unable to conscientiously defend himself! The pain to him was 
in the conscience,—which is like the spleen, a function whose uses are 
only to be understood in its derangement. He had eased his conscience 
to every question right out, and he rejoiced to me at the immense 
relief it gave him. Conscientiously he could not deny that he knew 
the squire’s objection to my being in my father’s society; and he had 
connived at it, ‘‘for reasons, my dearest Harry, I can justify to God 
and man, but not—I had to confess as much—not, I grieve to say, to 
your grandfather. I attempted to do justice to the amiable qualities of 
the absent. In a moment I was assailed with epithets that . . . and not 
a word is to be got in when he is so violent. One has to make up one’s 
mind to act Andromeda, and let him be the sea-monster, as somebody has 
said ; I forget the exact origin of the remark.” 

The squire certainly had a whole ocean at command. I strung myself 
to pass through the same performance. To my astonishment I went 
unchallenged. Janet vehemently asserted that she had mollified the 
angry old man, who, however, was dark of visage, though his tongue 
kept silence. He was gruff over his wine-glass: the blandishments of his 
favourite did not brighten him. From his point of view he had been 
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treated vilely, and he was apparently inclined to nurse his rancour and 
keep my fortunes trembling in the balance. Under these circumstances it 
was impossible for me to despatch a letter to Ottilia, though I found that 
I could write one now, and I sat in my room writing all day,—most 
eloquent stuff it was. The shadow of misfortune restored the sense of my 
heroical situation, which my father had extinguished, and this unlocked 
the powers of speech. I wrote so admirably that my wretchedness could 
enjoy the fine miilinery I decorated it in, Then to tear the noble com- 
position to pieces was a bitter gratification. Ottilia’s station repelled and 
attracted me mysteriously.’ I could not separate her from it, nor keep my 
love of her from the contentions into which it threw me. In vain I raved, 
** What is rank ?"" There was a magnet in it that could at least set mo 
quivering and twisting, behaving like a man spell-bound, as madly as any 
hero of the ballads under a wizard’s charm. 

At last the squire relieved us. He fixed that side-cast cock’s eye of 
his on me, and said, ‘‘ Where's your bankers’ book, sir?” 

I presumed that it was with my bankers, but did not suggest the pos- 
sibility that my father might have it in his custody; for he had a cheque- 
book of his own, and regulated our accounts. Why not? I thought, and 
flushed somewhat defiantly. The money was mine. 

“« Any objection to my seeing that book ?”’ said the squire. 

** None whatever, sir.” 

He nodded. I made it a point of honour to write for the book to be 
sent down to me immediately. 

The book arrived, and the squire handed it to me to break the cover, 
insisting, ‘‘ You’re sure you wouldn’t rather not have me look at it?” 

** Quite,” I replied. The question of money was to me perfectly 
unimportant. I did not see a glimpse of danger in his perusing the list 
of my expenses. 

** Cause I give you my word I know nothing about it now,” he said. 

I complimented him on his frank method of dealing, and told him to 
look at the book if he pleased, but with prudence sufliciently awake to 
check the declaration that I had not once looked at it myself. 

He opened it. We had just assembled in the hall where breakfast 
was laid during winter, before a huge wood fire. Janet had her teeth on 
her lower lip, watching tho old man’s face. I did not condescend to be 
curious ; but when I turned my head to him he was pufling through thin 
lips, and then his mouth crumpled in a knob. He had seen sights. 

** By George, I must have breakfast fore I go into this!’’ he exclaimed, 
8nd stared as if he had come out of an oven. 

Dorothy Beltham reminded him that prayers had not been read. 

‘* Prayers!" He was about to objurgate, but affirmatived her motion 
to ring the bell for the servants, and addressed Peterborough: ‘ You read 
“em abroad every morning ?” 

Peterborough’s conscience started off on its inevitable jog-trot at a 
touch of the whip. ‘‘ A—yes ; that is—oh, it was my office.”” He had to 
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recollect with exactitude: ‘I should specify exceptions; there were 
intervals .. .” 

‘‘ Please, open your Bible,” the squire cut him short; ‘I don’t want 
a damned fine edge on everything.” 

Partly for an admonition to him, or in pure nervousness, Peterborough 
blew his nose monstrously: an unlucky note; nothing went well after it. 
“A slight cold,”” he murmured, and resumed the note, and threw himself 
maniacally into it. ‘The unexpected figure of Captain Bulsted on tiptoe, 
wearing the ceremonial depressed air of intruders on these occasions, dis- 
tracted our attention for a moment. 

“ Fresh from ship, William ?”’ the squire called out. 

The captain ejaculated a big word, to judge of it from the aperture, 
but it was mute as his footing on the carpet, and he sat and gazed 
devoutly towards Peterborough, who had waited to see him take his seat, 
and must now, in his hurry to perform his duty, sweep the peccant 
little red-bound book to the floor. ‘Here, I'll have that,”’ said the 
squire. ‘Allow me, sir,” said Peterborough; and they sprang into a 
collision. 

‘Would you jump out of your pulpit to pick up an old woman’s 
umbrella ?” the squire asked him in anger, and muttered of requiring none 
of his clerical legerdemain with books of business. Tears were in Peter- 
borough’s eyes. My aunt Dorothy's eyes dwelt kindly on him to encourage 
him, but the man’s irritable nore was again his enemy. 

Captain Bulsted chanced to say in the musical voice of inquiry: 
“ Prayers are not yet over, are they ?”’ 

‘No, nor never will be with a parson blowing his horn at this rate,” 
the squire rejoined. ‘‘ And mind you,” he said to Peterborough, after 
dismissing the servants, to whom my aunt Dorothy read the morning 
lessons apart, ‘I'd not have had this happen, sir, for money in lumps. 
I've always known I should hang the day when my house wasn’t blessed 
in the morning by prayer. So did my father, and his before him. 
Fiddle! sir, you can’t expect young people to wear decent faces when the 
parson’s hopping over the floor like a flea, and trumpeting as if the 
organ-pipe wouldn’t have the sermon at any price. You tried to juggle 
me out of this book here.” 

“ On my !—indeed, sir, no!’ Peterborough proclaimed his innocence, 
and it was unlikely that the squire should have suspected him. 

Captain Bulsted had come to us for his wife, whom he had not found 
at home on his arrival last midnight. 

“God bless my soul,” said the squire, ‘‘ you don’t mean to tell me 
she’s gone off, William ?” 

“Oh! dear, no, sir,” said the captain, ‘‘ she’s only cruising.” 

The squire recommended a draught of old ale. The captain accepted 
it. His comportment was cheerful in a sober fashion, notwithstanding 
the transparent perturbation of. his spirit. He answered my aunt 
Dorothy’s questions relating to Julia simply and manfully, as became a 
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gallant seaman, cordially excusing his wife for not having been at home 
to welcome him, with the singular plea, based on his knowledge of the 
sex, that the nearer she knew him to be the less able was she to sit on 
her chair waiting like Patience. He drank his ale from the hands of 
Sillabin, our impassive new butler, who had succeeded Sewis, the squire 
told him, like a Whig Ministry the Tory; proof that things were not 
improving. 

‘<I thought, sir, things were getting better,’’ said the captain. 

‘The damnedest mistake ever made, William. How about the Fall 
of Man, then? eh? You talk like a heathen Radical. It’s Scripture 
says we're going from better to worse, and that’s Tory doctrine. And 
stick to the good as long as you can! Why, William, you were a jolly 
bachelor once.” 

‘* Sir, and ma’am,” the captain bowed to Dorothy Beltham, ‘I have, 
thanks to you, never known happiness but in marriage, and all I want is 
my wife.” 

The squire fretted for Janet to depart. ‘I’m going, grandada,” she 
said. ‘You'll oblige me by not attending to any matter of business 
to-day. Give me that book of Harry’s to keep for you.” 

‘*How d’ye mean, my dear ?”’ 

‘* It’s bad work done on a Sunday, you know.” 

“So itis. I'll lock up the book.” 

‘¢T have your word for that, grandada,”’ said Janet. 

The ladies retired, taking Peterborough with them. 

‘‘ Good-by to the frocks! and now, William, out with your troubles,” 
said the squire. 

The captain’s eyes were turned to the door my aunt Dorothy had 
passed through. 

«¢ You remember the old custom, sir!” 

“‘ Ay, do I, William. Sorry for you, then; infernally sorry for you 
now, that Iam! But you’ve run your head into the halter.” 

‘TI love her, sir; I love her to distraction. Let any man on earth 
say she’s not an angel, I flatten him-dead as his lie. By the way, sir, I 
am bound in duty to inform you-I am speaking of my wife.” 

‘*To be sure you are, William, and a trim schooner-yacht she is.” 

‘¢ She's off, sir; she’s off!” 

I thought it time to throw in a word. ‘‘ Captain Bulsted, I should 
hold any man but you accountable to me for hinting such things of my 
friend.” e 

‘* Harry, your hand,” he cried, sparkling. 

**Hum ; his hand!” growled the squire. ‘‘ His hand’s been pretty 
lively on the Continent, William. Here, look:at this book, William, and 
the bundle o’ cheques !. No, I promised my girl.’ We'll go into it to- 
morrow, he and:I, early. The: fellow has shot away thousands and 
thousands—been gallivanting among his foreign duchesses.and countesses. 
There’s a petticoat:in that bank-book of his ; and more than one, I wager. 
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Now he’s for marrying a foreign princess—got himself in a tangle there, 
it seems.” 

‘“‘Mightily well done, Harry!” Captain Bulsted struck a terrific 
encomium on my shoulder, groaning, ‘‘ May she be true to you, my lad!” 

The squire asked him if he was going to church that morning. 

“‘T go to my post, sir, by my fireside,” the captain replied ; nor could 
he be induced to leave his post vacant by the squire’s promise to him of a 
sermon from the new rector that would pickle his temper for a whole 
week’s wear and tear. He regretted extremely that he could not enjoy so 
excellent a trial of his patience, but he felt himself bound to go to his post 
and wait. ’ 

I walked over to Bulsted with him, and heard on the way that it was 
Heriot who had called for her and driven her off. ‘‘ The man had been, 
I supposed,” Captain Bulsted said, ‘‘ deputed by some of you to fetch her 
over to Riversley. My servants mentioned his name. I thought it 
advisable not to trouble the ladies with it to-day.” He meditated. ‘I 
hoped I should find her at the Grange in the morning, Harry. I slept on 
it, rather than startle the poor lamb in the night.” 

I offered him to aecompany him at once to Heriot’s quarters. 

‘© What! and let my wife know I doubted her fidelity. My girl shall 
never accuse me of that.” 

As it turned out, Julia had been taken by Heriot on a visit to Lady 
Maria Higginson, the wife of the intrusive millionaire, who particularly 
desired to know her more intimately. Thoughtless Julia, accepting the 
impudent invitation without seruple, had allowed herself to be driven 
away without stating the place of her destination. She and Heriot were 
in the Higginsons’ pew at church. Hearing from Janet of her husband’s 
arrival, she rushed home, and there, instead of having to beg forgiveness, 
was summoned to grant pardon. Captain Bulsted had- drawn largely on 
Squire Gregory’s cellar to assist him in keeping his post. 

The pair appeared before us fondling ineffably next day, neither one 
of them capable of seeing that our domestic peace at the Grange was 
unseated. ‘‘ We're the two wretchedest creatures alive; haven’t any of 
ye to-spare a bit of sympathy for us?” Julia began. ‘‘ We're like on a 
pitchfork. There’s William’s duty to his country, and there’s his affection 
for me, and they won’t go together, because Government, which is that 
horrid Admiralty, fears pitching and tossing for post-captains’ wives. 
And William away, I’m distracted, and the Admiralty’s hair’s on end if 
he stops. And, ‘deed, Miss Beltham, I’m not more than married to just 
half a husband.” mae 

The captain echoed her, ‘* Half! but happy enough for twenty whole 
ones, if you'll be satisfied, my duck.” 

Julia piteously entreated me, for my future wife’s sake, not to take 
service under Government. As for the Admiralty, she said, it had no 
characteristic but the abominable one that it hated a woman. The squire 
laid two or three moderately coarse traps for the voluble frank creature, 
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which she evaded with surprising neatness, showing herself more awake 
than one would have imagined her. Janet and I fancied she must have 
come with the intention to act uxorious husband and Irish wife for the 
distinct purpose of diverting the squire’s wrath from me, for he greatly 
delighted in the sight of merry wedded pairs. But they were as simple as 
possible in their display of happiness. It chanced that they came oppor- 
tunely. My bankers’ book had been the theme all the morning, and an 
astonishing one to me equally with my grandfather. Since our arrival in 
England, my father had drawn nine thousand pounds. The sums expended 
during our absence on the Continent reached the perplexing figures of 
forty-eight thousand. I knew it too likely, besides, that all debts were 
not paid. Self—self—self drew for thousands at a time ; sometimes, as 
the squire’s convulsive forefinger indicated, for many thousands within a 
week. It was incomprehensible to him until I, driven at bay by questions 
and insults, and perceiving that concealment could not long be practised, 
made a virtue of the situation by telling him (what he in fact must have 
seen) that my father possessed a cheque-book as well as I, and likewise 
drew upon the account. We had required the money ; it was mine, and 
I had sold out Bank Stock and Consols,—which gave very poor interest, 
I remarked, cursorily—and had kept the money at my bankers’, to draw 
upon according to our necessities. I pitied the old man while speaking. 
His face was livid ; language died from his lips. He asked to have little 
things explained to him—the two cheque-books, for instance,—and what 
I thought of doing when this money was all gone: for he supposed I did 
not expect the same amount to hand every two years ; unless, he added, 
I had given him no more than a couple of years’ lease of life when I 
started for my tour. ‘‘ Then the money’s gone,” he summed up; and 
this was the signal for redemanding explanations. Had he not treated 
me fairly and frankly in handing over my own to me on the day of my 
majority ? Yes. 

** And like a fool, you think—eh ? ” 

‘*T have no such thought in my head, sir.” 

** You have been keeping that fellow in his profligacy, and you're keep- 
ing him now, Why, you're all but a beggar! . . . . Comes to my house, 
talks of his birth, carries off my daughter, makes her mad, lets her child 
grow up to lay hold of her money, and then grips him fast and pecks him, 
fleeces him! .... You're beggared—d’ye know that? He’s had the 
two years of you, and sucked you dry. What were you about? What 
were you doing? Did you have your head on? You shared cheque- 
books ? Good! . . . . Thedevil in hell never found such a fool as you! 
You had your house full of your foreign bonyrobers—eh ? Out with it! 
How did you pass your time? Drunk and dancing ?”’ 

By such degrees my grandfather worked himself up to the pitch for 
his style of eloquence. I have given a faint specimen of it. When I 
took the liberty to consider that I had heard enough, he followed me out 
of the library into the hall, where Janet stood, In her presence he 
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charged the princess and her family with being a pack of greedy adven- 
turers, conspirators with ‘that fellow’ to plunder me; and for a proof 
of it, he quoted my words, that my father’s time had been spent in 
superintending the opening of a coal-mine on Prince Ernest’s estate. 
“That fellow pretending to manage a coal-mine!” Could not a girl 
see it was a shuffle to hoodwink a greenhorn? And now he remem- 
bered it was Colonel Goodwin and his daughter who had told him of 
having seen ‘ the fellow’ engaged in playing court-buffoon to a petty 
German prince, and performing his antics, cutting capers like a clown 
at a fair. 

‘‘ Shame!” said Janet. 

‘Hear her!” The squire turned to me. 

But she cried: ‘Oh! grandada, hear yourself! or don’t, but be 
silent. If Harry has offended you, speak like one gentleman to another. 
Don’t rob me of my love for you: I haven’t much besides that.” 

‘* No, because of a scoundrel and his young idiot ! ” 

Janet frowned in earnest, and said; ‘I don’t permit you to change 
the meaning of the words I speak.” 

He muttered a proverb of the stables. Reduced to behave temper- 
ately, he began the whole history of my bankers’ book anew—the same 
queries, the same explosions and imprecations. 

‘* Come for a walk with me, dear Harry,” said Janet. 

I declined to be protected in such a manner, absurdly on my dignity ; 
and the refusal, together possibly with some air of contemptuous inde- 
pendence in the tone of it, brought the squire to a climax, ‘ You won't 
go out and walk with her? You shall go down on your knees to her 
and beg her to give you her arm for a walk. By God! you shall, now, 
here, on the spot, or off you go to your German princess, with your 
butler’s legacy, and nothing more from me but good-by and the door 
bolted. Now, down with you!” 

He expected me to descend. 

‘And if he did, he would never have my arm.” Janet's eyes 
glittered hard on the squire. 

‘‘ Before that rascal dies, my dear, he shall whine like a beggar out in 
the cold for the tips of your fingers! ” 

‘* Not if he asks me first,” said Janet. 

This set him off again. He realized her prospective generosity, and 
contrasted it with my actual obtuseness. Janet changed her tactics. 
She assumed indifference. But she wanted experience, and a Heriot to 
help her in playing a part. She did it badly—overdid it; so that the 
old man, now imagining both of us to be against his scheme for uniting 
us, counted my iniquity as twofold. Her phrase, ‘‘ Harry and I will 
always be friends,” roused the loudest of his denunciations upon me, as 
though there never had been question of the princess, so inveterate was 
his mind’s grasp of its original designs. Friends! Would our being 
friends give him heirs by law to his estate and name ? And so forth, My 
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aunt Dorothy came to moderate his invectives. In her room the heavily. 
burdened little book of figures was produced, and the items read aloud ; 
and her task was to hear them without astonishment, but with a business- 
like desire to comprehend them accurately, a method that softened the 
squire’s outbursts by degrees, She threw out hasty running commen- 
taries: ‘* Yes, that was for a yacht; ’’ and, ‘‘ They were living at the 
court of a prince; ’’ such and such a sumi was “large, but Harry knew 
his grandfather did not wish him to make a poor appearance.” 

«« Why, do you mean to swear to me, on your oath, Dorothy Beltham,” 
said the squire, amazed at the small amazement he created, ‘‘ you think 
these two fellows have been spending within the right margin? What'll 
be women’s ideas next ? ”’ 

“No,” she answered, demurely. ‘I think Harry has been extra- 
yagant, and has had his lesson. And surely it is better now than later ? 
But you are not making allowances for his situation as the betrothed of a 
princess.” 

‘* That’s what turns your head,’’ said he; and she allowed him to 
have the notion, and sneer at herself and her sex. 

“How about this money drawn since he came home?” the squire 
persisted. 

My aunt Dorothy reddened. He struck his finger on the line marking 
the sum, repeating his demand; and at this moment Captain Bulsted 
and Julia arrived. The ladies mancuvred so that the captain and the 
squire were left alone together. Some time afterwards the captain sent out 
word that he begged his wife’s permission to stay to dinner at the Grange, 
and requested me to favour him by conducting his wife to Bulsted : proof, 
as Julia said, that the two were engaged in a pretty hot tussle. She was 
sure her William would not be the one to be beaten. I led her away, 
rather depressed by the automaton performance assigned to me; from 
which condition I awoke with a touch of horror to find myself paying her 
very warm compliments ; for she had been coquettish and charming to 
cheer me, and her voice was sweet. We reached a point in our conver- 
sation I know not where, but I must have spoken with some warmth. 
“Then guess,” said she, ‘‘ what William is suffering for your sake now, 
Harry ;"’ that is, ‘‘ suffering in remaining away from me on your account :” 
and thus, in an instant, with a skill so intuitive as to be almost uncon- 
scious, she twirled me round to a right sense of my position, and set me 
reflecting, whether a love that clad me in such imperfect armour as to 
leave me penetrable to these feminine graces—a plump figure, swinging 
skirts, dewy dark eyelids, laughing red lips—could indeed be absolute 
love. And if it was not love of the immortal kind, what was I? I looked 
back on the thought like the ship on its furrow through the waters, and 
saw every mortal perplexity, and death under. My love of Ottilia 
delusion ? Then life was delusion! I contemplated Julia in alarm, some- 
what in the light fair witches were looked on when the faggots were piled 
for them. The sense of her unholy attractions abased and mortified me ; 
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and it set me thinking on the strangeness of my disregard of Mdlle. Jenny 
Chassediane when in Germany, who was far sprightlier, if not prettier, 
and, as I remembered, had done me the favour to make discreet play with 
her eyelids in our encounters, and long eyes in passing. I caught myself 
regretting my coldness of that period ; for which regrets I could have 
swung the scourge upon my miserable flesh. Ottilia’s features seemed 
dying out of my mind. ‘ Poor darling Harry!” Julia sighed. ‘And 
d’ye know, the sight of a young man far gone in: love gives me the 
trembles ?’’ I rallied her concerning the ladder scene in my old school- 
days, and the tender things she had uttered to Heriot. She answered, 
“Oh! I think I got them out of poets and chapters about love-making, or 
I felt it very much. And that’s what I miss in William; he can’t talk 
soft nice nonsense. I believe him, he would if he could, but he’s like a 
lion of the desert: not made for cookery. It’s a roar!” 

I rejoiced when we heard the roar. Captain Bulsted returned to take 
command of his ship not sooner than I wanted him, and told us of a fierce 
tussle with the squire. He had stuck to him all day, and up to 11 p.m. 
“‘ By George! Harry, he had to make humble excuses to dodge out of 
eyeshot a minute. Conquered him over the fourth bottle! And now all’s 
right. He'll see your dad. ‘Ina barn?’ says the squire. ‘Here’s to 
your better health, sir,’ I bowed to him; ‘ gentlemen don’t meet in 
barns; none but.mice and traps make appointments there.’ To shorten 
my story, my lad, I have arranged for the squire and your excellent 
progenitor to meet at Bulsted : we may end by bringing them over a bottle 
of old Greg’s best. ‘See the boy’s father,’ I kept on insisting. The 
point is, that this confounded book must be off your shoulders, my lad. 
A dirty dog may wash in a duck-pond. You see, Harry, the dear old 
squire may set up your account twenty times over, but he has a right to 
know how you twirl the coin. He says you don’t supply the information. 
I suggest to him that your father can, and will. So we get them into a 
room together. I'll be answerable for the rest. And now top your boom, 
and to bed here: off in the morning, and tug the big vessel into port here ! 
And, Harry, three cheers, and another bottle to crown the victory, if you're 
the man for it?” 

Julia interposed a decided negative to the proposition; an ordinarily 
unlucky thing to do with bibulous husbands, and the captain looked 
uncomfortably checked ; but when he seemed to be collecting to assert 
himself, the humour of her remark, ‘‘ Now, no bravado, William,” 
disarmed him. 

“‘ Bravado, my sweet chuck ?” 

** Won't another bottle be like flashing your sword after you’ve won 
the day?” said she. 

He slung his arm round her, and sent a tremendous whisper into m 
ear— A perfect angel ! ”’ 

I started for London next day, more troubled esthetically regarding 
the effect produced on me by this order of perfect angels than practically 
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anxious about material affairs, though it is true that when I came into 
proximity with my father, the thought of his all but purely mechanical 
power of making money spin, fly, and vanish, like sparks from a fire- 
engine, awakened a serious disposition in me to bring our monetary partner- 
ship to some definite settlement. He was living in splendour, next door 
but one to the grand establishment he had driven me to from Dipwell in 
the old days, with Mrs. Waddy for his housekeeper once more, Alphonse 
for his cook. Not living on the same scale, however, the troubled woman 
said. She signified that it was now the whirlwind. I could not help 
smiling to see how proud she was of him, nevertheless, as of a god-like 
charioteer—in pace, at least. ‘‘ Opera to-night,” she answered my 
inquiries for him, admonishing me by her tone that I ought not to be 
behindhand in knowing his regal rules and habits. Praising his gene- 
rosity, she informed me that he had spent one hundred pounds, and 
offered a reward of five times the sum, for the discovery of Mabel 
Sweetwinter. ‘‘ Your papa never does things by halves, Mr. Harry!” 
Soon after she was whimpering, “Oh, will it last?’ Iwas shown into 
the room called ‘‘ The princess’s room,” a miracle of furniture, not likely 
to be occupied by her, I thought, the very magnificence of the apartment 
striking down hope in my heart like cold on a nerve. ‘ Your papa says 
the whole house is to be for you, Mr. Harry, when the happy day comes.” 
Could it possibly be that he had talked of the princess? I took a hasty 
meal and fortified myself with claret to have matters clear with him before 
the night was over. 























